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GEOSYSTEMS 



AND LAND USE DECISION MAKING 



ViELCOME TO THE UNIT ON GEOSYSTEMS! 

BEFORE YOU BEGIN, assemble the fonowinc) materials 

From the kit: on your own: 

cassette tape Dencil 

qeosystem guide sheets scrap paoer 
surfici al geol oqy rnao 

Insert the first slide, turn to guide sheet and start the tape recorder. 



Unit Designers: Chris Garlasco 
Chuck Dauchy 
Larry Schaefer 

Unit Editors; Harry 0. Haakonsen 
Larry Schaefer 
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Office of Education should be Inferred. 
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TAJ I DC SHEET « 1 




You have just been given the task of developing the site shown in the sketch 
abovn. Mhat kind of structure(s) are you going to bund? _ Before 
startlm construction what hulldablTity factors should you cansider? Make a 
list in the snace orovided. 
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*BE A RECYCLER YOURSELF. WRITE YOUR COMMENTS, NOTES, AMO ANSWERS 
ON SCRAP PAPER INSTEAD OF THESE aUIDE SHEETS. IN THIS WAY, THESE 
GUIDE SHEETS WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR THE NEXT PERSON IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
WHO WILL BE MAKING USE OF THIS UNIT. 



Guide Sheet No. 2 



niAGI?Afl OF GROUfinWATi;!' 
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Groundv/ater Is the water that lies beneath the ground surface » fully saturatinn the enclosing 
sand or rock. The subsurface area occunied by the ground water is termed the zone of saturation . 
In a well Denetrating the zone of saturation, water will stand at a level markinq the nositlon of 
the v/ater table. The zone, of aeration lies above the water table. In the zone of aeration, the 
SDace b^tween^ the pores 1n sand or bedrock contain air and water films. The water in this zone is 
callGd caDillary water, since it clinqs to surfaces by capillary tension and thus resists the force 
of qravity* 

^ 5 



i'turn to ths narrative after studyinfl this guidesheet. Turn the tapt r«cofder on, 



GIJIDE SHFET f^3 



SEPTIC TANK SEWAGE LISPOSAL SYSTEM 



If a builder does not have access to a public sewage disposal system, he will 
probably utilize an on-site sewage disposal system. This requires a septic tank 
and leaching field. The sewer line from the house will lead to an underground 
sentic tank In your yard. The septic tank acts as a settling and decomposition 
tank. The overflow from this tank, flows to the leaching field. The leaching 
field is a large area of trenches with draintile or perforated pipes* The trenches 
are usually covered with soil and planted with grass so that the septic system is 
not visible* 

After the overflow sewaqe enters the leachinq field, the fluid leaves the pines 
and enters the sell. While the sewage fiters or ''percolates" through the soil, 
It is cleansed by soil orqanlsTO and minerals. Evantually, a relatively clean 
liquid returns to the wat^irlable. Periodically, solids must be physically removed 
from the septic-ttpnk . 




Source of lilustration: Agriculture Information Bulletin 349. Soil Conservation 
Service, U.S, Department of Agriculture, 



Return to the narrative after you have studied the guide sheet. Turn the tape 
recorder back on. 
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GUIDE SHEET # 4 



OBJECTIVES! 

This unit is designed to present Information on soil formation and the aspects of geosystims 
which must be considered in the process of land use decision making, More specifically at the 
conclusion of this unit you will be able toi 

1. Describe the role of glaciers in formation of Connecticut highlands, drumlinSi terraces 
and oytwash plains. 

2. Demonstrate the procedure for calculating the slope of a specified parcel of land. 

' 3. Describe the use of contour lines for deterniinlng the elevation and contours of a land 
area. 

4. Identify flat areas and areas of steep slope on a topographic map. 

5. Compare and contrast the horizons of a soil profile* 

5. Describe the physical characteristics of sand, clay and silt, 

7. Compare and contrast soils with high and low bearing capacity. 

8. Interpret soil maps using appropriate kmMk to define soil series ^ soil types, percent 
slope, rockiness, erosion condition, depfff to bedrock and water table* 

9. Describe the procedures for conducting a percolation test on a potential building site. 

. 10. Utilize a percolation rate chart to classify a soil phase as fast, probably fast, 
probably slow or slow percolating so1U 

11. Discuss problems that are encountered In building on a slope. 

12. Utilize a chart of agricultural capability to identify areas on a soils map which are 
prime agricultural areas. 

13. Utilize a key for depth to water table tc identify water saturated soils. 

14. Describe the soil characteristics that are required for an on site septic system, 

15. Evalvate the suitability of various soils for a land use given the percolation rate, 
depth to watertable, aqrlcultural capability, depth to bedrocks and slone, 

16. Read and Interpret a surflcial geology map. 
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ERJC Riturn 40 the narrative after you have studiid the guide sheet. Turn the tape recorder on 
^" "~ ayai n , 



GUIDE SHEET US 
LAND FEATURES OF CONNECTICUT 




GLACIER - A flowinn mass of ice, 

TILL - Unstratifled glicial drift deoosited dirtctly by the 1ce and consisting of clay, sand gravel, 
' and bDulders intermingled in any Dortion, 

DRUMLIii - Long, smooth dgar shaped low hills of glacial till, with their long axes parallel to the 
direction of ice movement. 

TERRACE - Relatively flat* horizontal , or gently incline surfaces which are bounded fay steeper slopes 

OUTWASH PLAIN - A plain resulting from the deposition of sands and'gravels by a stream originating 
from qlacial maltwater* 

FLOODPLAIN - The lowland that borders a river, usually dry but subject to flooding when the stream 
overflows its banks. 

HILLS - Areas where elevation is between 200 and 2,000 ft. and where slooes of over 5 percent pre- 
doininate. 



Guide Sheet No. 6 
SLOPE 



A I Measuring the amount of slope: 



% slope ^ ^'^wo 



VERTICAL DISTANClCV.CO 
M DETER^IWED FROM 
CONTOUR LlNiS 




B. 




1 



H.D, iOO FT— 1 



1 




Hn 300 FT 



Which slope is staeoer? Remembef % %^QP^'m^ 100, 

Obviously A Is steener than B because the Tand rises to a high point over a short distance* B 1s 
not as steap because the land gently Hsis to the same elevation. But, what Is the % slope of A 
coftipared to B? Compute the % slope for each diagram and cheek the answers at the bottom of this guide 

sheet. 



TURN THE TAPE RECORDER ON AGAIN WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED PART A AND 8 

cut and 




KJEW ^ SURFACE 



RETAING WALL OR VEGiETATlON 
FOR KEEPlKiQ BAHK IMTACT AND 
PREV6NTIKG EPOaiOW 



Diagram of two Designs for a Septic Tank, sewage disposal system. 
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^ow dfain tiles 
id on a contour 
oping afiiS. 




In foniiriiftinp s JH'plif-fBiik se^»g.t rilfpoiiiil fjilrm on slfipinii land, this 
riisM aioplnil fieltU or in firldi whtrr ihrre ii ■ chiint€ in iqII IfV^' 




In level areas^the 
dralntnes are laid 
out 1n straight 
trenches. 



idoii %rn 
idOis log 
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SOIL PROFILE 



SOIL 
AGRICULTURAL 
USEAGE 



TOP 

SOIL 



SUB^ 
SOIL 



NON-WEATHERED 
PARENT 
MATERIAL 




On o ' ; 




A- HORIZON 



< 



^ HORIZON 



HORIZON 



SOIL 
ENGINEERING 
" USEAGE 



BEDROCK 
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SOIL PROFILE DEVELOPED IN A GLACIAL TILL 
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GUIDE SHEET 19 



A. SOME GENERAL I ZATIONS ABQUT SOU COLOR 

Dark Soils - Indicate a great 4m] of erganie inatter present. (P^le'bfowr to Black) 
This is often the ease wi th topien b^ciuse of the affount: of dtci/lng 
vegetation cohering its surfici* 

Reddish cr Yenov#1sh - indicates praianc^ of Iron ind nariganese ccmpound. Redder 
soils Indicate well drairted idIIs and thus fcettir ierallon. Our rt d 
Connactlcut Valley ^o1 Is are derived ffoifi sandstow paririt ffiateflal 
high in 1 ron content. 

Grayish or Whitish - ciased by great aTOunt of water present in tfit soils. Also 
greater aniount of slay or carbonates ©f Tinw or inagnis1uin% If the 
soil is a blue griy c^lDr, It 1s pDOrly drained. This 1s ^ye te a 
particular foinn of Iron present which has r^aeted chemleall/ with the 
water. 

B. BASIC CATEGORIES TO pIFFERgNTlArE SOU TEXTURES 

SAND - Particles are larger than other classes - *Q5ta2J finilmtiers In diairieter - 
%how% no stickiness v^her wet, Wat€r holding capaelty Is lo* Bee^iise of the 
large pore spaces between sind particles ^Heh allcws water tc drain ffOtn 
trie soil, 

SILT - Very small particles ^ hard to see *tfith the n^ked t^i, (.002 lo lOS m) 
Finer in texture then sand , v^hich mmm fev^ir pore spaces are ay^allabltt 
tJius water moyenent thrcugh tlie soil is slowe^r, TTie ^o1 1 may el ump together 
wNn wet. Sil t soils are cal ltd '*Navy sdIIs . ■ 

CLAY - Finest and sniallest soil particles are cal led clay (sinal ler thsn tO0O2 rmn) 
Clay particles tend to te flattantcl and fit together in a sand^i<h like 
arrangenient, This causes virj slcw^ vrfater and air ifo^«m^nt throuflh the 
sell so that water may Beccite trapped within a eU^ layer, Clay soil 1$ 
very gritty* wtien 1t Is wet - it forms luinps very easily, It li ciften 
sticky in nature* 

C. EFFECTS OF TE 



Water Hglding Cacacltv Loos^n 01. 
Sand Poor Geod 

Silt Best Gaod 

Clay High (Low Avallabn Ity to Plants ) Paof 

When ycu are throijgh studying this guide sh&et teturn to ttie narrativo* 
irn the tape recorder back on' 
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GUIDE SHEET '10 
DECODlriG THE SOIL SURVEY 

A, S&n SaHei - is the deslpatlw or ninie ©f a sell bastd on the twn Iri which It was first lecitad, 

Son Type - Is tht 10II serlts or mm of sell plus the discrlptiQn of the soil's tixture. This 
is a subdivision of th© soil strles baitd on tht A- Horiiofi, 

Son Phase - a cQnfclnatlon of the soil mm, the soil texture and the slope of that area or the 
soil typ€ plus deigrlption of the slope of that arta in %^h1eh the soil Is found. 



B. RELATIONSHIP BITV^IEN NAPPINC UNIT, SOIL SERIES, SOIL TYPE, AND PHASE 
Soil name Soil texturi Soil i1 opi 



SOIL SERIES 



SOIL PHASE 
MAPPrNG UNIT 



Ninigret 
Ninlgrtt 

Ninigret 



+ f1 ne sandy loam 



+ fine sandy loam 0-3< 



Map Symbol for 
Published rnaps 

H 



Map Symbol for 
forking Naps 



1526 



NnA 



1516 -A 



C. DECODING THE SOIL SURVEY HAPS 



Prellfnlnary Surv€:y 



Son Type 

Son Serlts Name 


Capital Litter indleates soil 
type* E^an^le: 

H Nn C 
Hoi yoke Ninlqrtt Charlton 


number indicates soil type, 
example: 
94 1526 32 
Hol^yoke Ninlqret Charlton 


Rackfnfss of sol 1 


K * rocky 

y - very roek^ 

I - extremely rocky 


L ^- v^ry rocky 

N - Extreniily rocky 


Slope 


A 0-3^ s1op€ E 25-3S% slope 
B 3-8^ " BC 3-151 
C " DEF 15^3S% " 
D 1S-?5I " 


same as Published Sgrvey 


Erosion 


1, slight erosion not significant 
3. moderate iroilon 

A * undiffertf^tlatid areas where varlible degrets of erosion occur 
(symbol used only where sell eroded otherwise omitted) 



Sample Soil Serlei Leqend 



H - MtrrlniaG sandy loam 
Pb - Pa^tan f<ne sandy loam 
Do - Dover fine sandy loani 
Es - Enfield silt loam 



H - Hoi yoke lilt loam 
W - Woodbridge fine sandy loam 
Nn - HI ni grit f1nt sandy loam 
Ca • Charlton fint sandy loam 
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D* Test your iblHty with Soil Survey SyinbolSi Write out the Icnq hand verilon of each loll spbol. 
The naniii of the soil series you will neod art listed abov^. Thi first ot^e Is oompletid as an 
illuitratlon, 

HyC * Merrlniao ver^ rocky sandy leafn, 8 to 151 slope 

PbDZ 

Do 

WiA 

The answtrs ean be found on the bottom of guide sheet 113 
Turn thi rteordtr' on a^aln Mhin y»u havi eomplattd tht axerciii* 
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GUIDE SHEET Ul 



A, CONTRASTING PERMEMILIT^ 




_Rf_1 at 1 ye ]y_ P e rme ab1e _niaterja1 

These parti clei are falrlj? uniform In size. 
There 1s a great amount of spice between the part- 
icles. Water will move through felatively rapidly. 

Relativf Ix Inipermeah1_e r^jtgrial 

Here the larger oartlcles are lurrourded by 
smaller particles and perhaps bits of organic debris. 
The spaces fer water movement are drastically de- 
creased* This material is less pinnaable to water. 



PERCOLATiON TiSTS 



Percolatien test can be helpful in detennlning tht abierption capidty of the soil and In calcu- 
lating the tiiB of the ibsorption field. The tests resuUs can vary i^ith seasons * soil moistufe, and 
sites. Soil p hase 1i not the sole detennlnant of percolation rate, Soil scientists usLJally recommend, 
that a test be performed on the aetual site during the wet season to determine the minlfnufn capacity 
of the area for an on site sev^age disposal systemi The next section of the guide sheet Qutllnes a 
percolation test procedure. It is recoriandid that anyone actually Interested a percolation test 
contact the Soil Conservation Service or other qualified person for technical procedure. 

1, Dig siveral test holes 4 to 12 Inches In diameter and about as deep ai the planned leaching field. 
Space holes throughout field. Add Z inches of sand or fine gra\j'el to prevent sealing, 

2, Pour at least 12 inch 
above gravel for at l^a^y 
tests are niada during a dr^ season , t 
during the wettest season of the year 

3. After the wetting period, nieasure the drop In water level over a 30 minute period* In Connecticut 
the miniinuin rate is l" per 30 minutes* The requirements v^ill vary by state* 

4. From the percolation rate, it Is possible to calculate the size leaching ffeld based on a chart 
similar to the one below. 



:hes of water in each hole, Add water as needed to keep water level 12 inches 
least 4 hours or preferably overnight during dry periods, If percolation 
ig a dry season , the soil nwst be thoroughly wetted to simulate its condition 
eaion of the year* 




. r^ST mtES' $ OR MORE 



350 



MegP STIQH IN 

QUIDS tms 




1 20O 




I 150 



12 3 4 5 

isii p«f(els|i9n Kfiil* (i»{h«i p«f hour) 

»f ibsAfptlun A I'M nr^ftM l»f prlviile riitdencpi. Adi|iicd from Maiiy*l <>f 
§rptlr Tirtli Pr«rijf# (/* p. 
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Source- Soils and Septic Tanks - Agriculture Inforfnation Bulletin 349 " Soil CDnservation Service 
Return to the narrative aftir studying this guide sheit, Turn the rtcordtr on again, 
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0 m PERcOUTlOfi SATE CUSSES 



areas of prokble percolation rate wich csn 6? ^isid to sisssf, Ihi cH^ilil:' if a sail to tranpit arriuent rroni on-iits sewagi ^ 
ajstens. ^'hftllow to bi^roek sells and tnc5« soils disipi^ted Inland '^ellwdi by ftiblla ^cl 15^ ss matided (ihi poorly ,wd viry poorly drainidJ 

are liol'inelii'Jgil in this kev. • . , . . > ■ 

'}„ riditioii othar s^ils Qin ofil^ b3 placed in n nf elsssis and itiSsi ar? Mm, with the range sf variability, 

ftt the fnd of tnis table, 

Till percolltlon r5t« <^mn m bMSd on tM probability ,i me Inci, fall of the vati^r levd ^ tast liola dthln a specified \M. 

m BspcQlatioUlMi ^ thsre Is a„ tfl chines H rfU take the wsli^r \m\ In s ti=t m th™ five dnutes to fall Oiie iwh, 

OmiilJmfilliia^ = there is a W it till m the wnter l^vel in , tsst holo b« or \m than M linutes ip 
fall ons inch. 

gglLn^jnelitigj^ - tliire ii a 501 ehanca it dU take the water le^^l i,, j test nolo betwaen op lonief than 20-30 iinutei to 
fall oni inch, 

SLOW rsFfol ation clssi - fchgri is than an 80? chanes it will [U water level In a test hols loniir than M raimtss to fall one Ineh, 



PercQlatioiiCljSi - PEOBADW FA^Ti 
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PircQUtion claSi ■ FAST: 
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percolation class ■ SLOW; 
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Ape 


DqB 


AtjB 
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AqC 


AOS 


laB 


Bui 


(\]<A 


AOC 


BbA 




AnA 


Api 


BbB 


B»C 


HhC 


Hs9 




SnC2 




SUA 




SnD 


licB 


eni 




ml 


HeC 


enB2 




SpD 


mh 


iriC 




SpC 



Perflation Class - PRQEABLV jMt^i 



BwD 

eye 
m 

llbB 

SpD 
StC 
SrD 



Fgrealfltian Claaa-FABT TO PEOMBIJ 
MOT: OeOS/, 5«GJ/, liM/VQ^f 



Itreolatipii Cl aBg-Fi! TOjAjT i NoC 
'ireolrtloti ekii-Fil TP PRGBABIT SLOtf i 



iahB 



Pfreolatisn Clajg^QMBLY FW TO aW: 
IC, taC " 

Fereolatisri Claes-fflOB^BLY m TO FASTi 



B.|B, E ^ ltll. BlitC 



2/ Indicitfti Mhd Caunty only. 

3/ Indicitei ill cguntiii gjjogpt Hartford and Tolland, 



GUIDE SHEET #13 



CONTROLLING EROSION ON CONSTRUCTION SITES 



"Erosion and sedimentation can be controlled fffictively, and at rfasonable eost, if 
certain princiDles are followed In the use and treatment of land. These principles are; 
(1) using soils that afe suited for deyelopment, (2) leaving the soil bare for the shortest 
tine DDsiible* (3) reducinq the velocity and controlling the flow of runoff, (4) detainina 
runoff on the site to trao sediment, and (H releasing runoff safel}/ to downstream areas. 

In anDlying these Drlncioles various cofublnations of the following practices have 
nroved effectiva^ ^ 

U Selectinq land where drainage Datterns , toponraohy, and soils are favorable for 
the Intended use. 

2. Fittinn the develooment to the site and nrovldinq for erosion control 1n the 
site develonment plan, j 

3. Using for open soace and recreation those areas not well suited for urban 
developr.ient . 

4. neveloplnri larqe tracts in small workable units on wh'cl^ construction can be 
con.ileted ranidly so that larne areas are not left bare and exoosed for Icng periods. 



5, Grading at a minimum and removing only undesirable trees wherever possible. 

6, Controlling runoff and conveying it to storm sewers or other outlets so it will 
not erode the land or cause off site damage* 



7. Protectinq critical areas durinq canstruction with mulch or tiriporary cover crops 
and vnth nechanical measures such as diversions and preDared outlets. 



8* Constructing sediment basins to detain runoff and trap sediment during construction. 

g» Proviainn for safe offslte disi^osal of runoff, includinq the Increased runoff 
resulting froni construction. 

10. Establishinq nernianent vegetation and Installing erosion contrcl structures as 
soon as possi ble. " 



Sourca: Controlling Erosion on Construction Sites, USDA Soil Conservation Service, 
Agrlcul tLiral Information Bulletin 347, p. 9 and 10, 




ANSWERS TO GUIDE SHEET #10 



SYMBOL 



EXPLANATigN 



a. MyC 



Merrimac sandy loarii = 8 to IS% slope 



b, PbOa 



Paxton fine sandy loam - 15 to 2S% slope, ei^d^d 



DoD 



Dover fini sandy loam, 15 to 25* slopt 



d. 



Holyoki txtrtrasly rocky silt loam - 25 to 3S% slope 



Woodbridgi vtry stony fine sandy loam - 0 to 31 slope 
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GUIDE SHBtf NO. 14 




TILE FilLP 



i_l i_i \_ \ i_J 1^ i_i t I i_j • 



pi- 

• 111 



SOIL A^BSTIOM 




MM U M U * 

SOIL ABSORBTION 



BEOROCK 



EF FLU ENT ■■■ ENTE i?ING ■ W^T ER 
rABUE ' IS NOT - CLEAN! . 





BREaKOUT OM 
TO aROUMD SURFADE 



TILE FIILD 



SEPtlC 



1 



iji ! \_J i_! i_l l_J l_j 



BEDROCK, 




II. 



KEY FOR DEPTH TO BEDROCK: 0-2 FEIT 



ERIC 



Dalineates areis of barron rock outcroos and soils underlain b^? hard roek less than 2 feet below 
the land surface. Areas eovered by shallov^* soils may have numerDUi rock outcrops (not precisely 
loeatod as in a surficial qeolociy mao)* 



BkC 
^nC 
BnD 
BohC 
BpC 
IpD 
CIB 
FaC 
Fal 
FbC 
Fbl 
FmC 
Fmi 
HhxA 
HhKC 

Hj3€D 



HjC 

HlC 

HIE 

HoCl/ 

H©C|/ 

HoC3/ 

HoE 

HoD 

Hph 

HpC 

HpB 

HqD 

HrC 

HrE 

HaC 

HnE 



1/ Indicates Hartford County only, 
2/ Indicates Toilana County only* 



KtC 

HtD 

Hue 

HuD 

HvG 

HvE 

HxC 

Hxfi 

KyC . 

HyE 

nmy 

NIC 
RhCl/ 



RhEj^ 

RXE 

ScS 
SKC 
SkE 
SIC 

SIS 
SnC 

SnE 
iuC 

ius 



3/ Indicates all counties except Hartford and Tollan«l 
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GUIDE SHiET #15 



KEY FOR AGRICULTURAL LAND USE CAPABILITY (I AND II) 

Delineates the first two caDabllity units of soils! Soils are qfouDed on their suitability for 
most kinds of fartntng. The qrouping Is based on limitations of the soils (i.i*, drainage, erosion, 
stoniness and wetness), the risk of damage when they are used, and how thay respond to such treat- 
TOnts as dninage, 1rr1qat1on and fertilization. There are e1qht capability units dtsignated by 
Roman numgrals I through VIII, In class I are soils with the fewest limitations, the widest ranee 
of potential use, and the least risk of damaqe. The soils in other classes have progressively greater 
limitations. 

Capability units are primarl ly used to evaluate and plan methods of farm managentent, yet they 
provide the planner with an evaluation of the land for agriculture against use for sanitary landfills, 
home sites* ODen soaee and recreation. 

The class I and 11 soils listed below are the best suited for agricultural purposes as well as 
many other land uses. With the increasinq trend away from farming in Connacticut, these areas are 
the first to be turned into new housing developments t shoppini centers and Industrial parks, resultin 
In a Dermanent loss of aqr1 cultural capability* If we are to maintain a well -balanced land use pronrj 
a Droper proportion of these lands should be set asi^e to ffieet the agricultural needs and desires of 
Connecticut's cltiiens in the future. 

Class L Soils that have few HrFitatlons that restrict their use. 

Class IL Soils that have snme limitations that reduce the choice of plants or require moderate 
conservation Dractices, Subclass designations, e, w, or s, added to the class nuineral indicate the 
foilowinq: 

e - tho main limitation is the risk of erosion unless close-growing plant 
cover IS maintained 

w * water In or on the soil will interfere with plant growth or cultivation 
unless artificially drained^, 

s - soil limited mainly because It's shallow, droughty, or stony. 

This list may not be coinnlete and is subject to revision. 



Soil . 
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In addition, class III soils have been used by 
Agricultural Land» 
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le Governor's Task Force for the Preservation of 
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GUIDE SHEET § 16 

A. DRAINAGE CATEGORIES OF SOILS FOR CONNECTICUT 

L Excessively Drained and Well Dfained - Water tables are rarely observed above 3 feet from the 

surface* 

2. Moderately Well Drained Soils - During highest point of fluctuation - usually occurring in sDring - 
the water table is 15 - 20 inches from the surface, Rarely persists beyond spring. 

3. Poorly Drained Soils - Fluctuations are slower, during wet seasons the water table apprOiches 
0-6 inches. It persists into sumner and reappears after Drolonged and heavy rains. It is 4 - 
8 feet from the surface at its lowest oointp 

4. Very Poorly Drained Soils Water remains on the surface for significant periods of time. The 
rest of the time it is always within 5 feet of the surface. 

B, 'EFFECT OF HIGH WATER TABLE ON SEPTIC TANK EFFLUENT IN THE OBSORPTION FIELD 




WATER TABLE 



The high water table at tile level forces the effluent upward to the surface. This creates an un- 
sanitary condition and health hazard. 



KEY FOR MAP SHOWING SOILS SATURATED 
WITH WATER WITHIN THREE FEET OF SURFACE LESS THAN 2 MONTHS OF YEAR 



Delineates areas on the detailed soils map which have a temporary high water table within 3 feet of 
the land surface. In these areas, the water table may fluctuate over a wide range of depths. During 
the highest point of fluctuation, generally occurring in early spring, the zone of saturation may lie 
within 15 to 20 inches of, the land surface. The high water table seldom pipsists beyond late spring. 
On-site septic systems 'placed within these areas may be subject to permature failure unless special 
design or site preparation is instituted. 
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SUIDI SHEET # 17 



KEY FOR SOILS SATURATED WITH WATIR WITHIN 



3 FEET OF SURFACE FOR 2-12 MONTHS AND INLAND WETLANDS 



t Winaatts all poorly dralnid (3a), very poorly drained {3b), and marsh and swampy (Fl and F2) soils 
which are saturated with water within 3 feet of the land's lurfaee for 2-12 months of the year. 

Public Act 155, as amanded. Includes in addition to the above menttoned soils all will (El) and 
fDoderatel^ well (£2) drained Flood Plain Soili within the Inland Wetland category* 

(3a). Poorly-drained soils have a water table that remains within six inchei of the soil surface 
during the wettest part of the year. The saturated zom persists Into early sunror and may reappear 
after prolonged or unusually heavy summef rains. The water table is usuaMy observed within four to 
five feet of the surface even at Its lowest point of fluctuation. 

(3b). Very poorly-drained soils have water poriding on the surfade for significant periods of the 
winter and early spring* The water table usually persists within three feet of the soil surface 
throuqhout the year, 

(Fl). Deep peats and muck soils occurring 1n depressional areas where surface organic deposits are 
usually 5 faet or mr& In thickness. They are saturated most of the time and water ponds on the sur- 
face in winter and spring. - 

(F2). Soils consisting of several inches to a few feet of boggy organic material overlying sandy or 
loainy mineral deposits. They occur in flat marshy areas adjacent to or near the coastline and are 
inundated during high tideV Areas near the coastline have a high content of soluble salt, but areas 
along larger streams more distant from the coast usually are not salty* 

(El and E2). The well (El) and moderately well (E2) drained flood plain soils occur on high and 
inteniiedl ate levels of stream flood plains* Because of their susceptibility to flooding, all of the 
flood olain soils have been legally included in the Inland Wetland category. 



Am -(3a,i 

Au -(3a) 

BdA '(Ei: 

BeA -(El) 

Bf -(3fa: 

BfA -{3b) 

BgA n'3b) 



Bm ^(3a) 



Lm -(3a) 

LmA -(3a) 

Ln -(3a) 

LrA -(3b) 

LrB -(3b) 

U -(3b) 

Ly -(3b) 

MoA -(3b) 

MpA -(3b 

Od -(El) 

On|/ -(El) 

On3/ -(El) 

On^ -(El) 

Paw -(F2) 



RdA 
Re 

Rg 

Rm 
Rn 
Ro 
RoA 
Ru 
RuA 
Sa 
SaA 
Sb 
SbA 
Sbx 
Sc 
SgA 
Sd 
SdA 
SeA 
Sf 
Shv 
SJ 
St 

StAl/ 
StA^ 
SyA 
SzA 
Tm 
WaA 



'(3a) 
-1 3b) 
-(3a) 
-!3a) 
-(3b) 
-(E2) 

h;e2) 

-(3a) 
-(3a) 
-(3b) 
-(3b) 




BmA '(3a 



Bmx -(3a) 

Bz ^(3b) 

le -(E2) 

Fr -(3a) 

Fw - Fl) 

Gf -(El 

Gn -(3a) 

Ha -(El) 




-(3a) 
-(3a) 
-(3a) 




Wr -(3a;i 
WrA - 3a I 
Ws -(3a 
WsA -(3a 
Wt -(3b) 
WtA -(3b) 
Ww -(E2) 
WwA -(£2) 
Wwk -(E2) 
Www -(F2) 
Wwx -(F2) 



Kb -(3a) 
Ke -(3b) 
Le -(3a) 
LcA -(3a) 
LcB -(3a) 
LdA -(3b) 
Li - 3a) 
LeA -(3a) 
Lg2/ -(3b) 
Lg3/ -(3b) 



Pm2/ -(3b 
PmT/ -(3b) 
PmJ -(3b) 
Pms -(3b) 
Pn -(3b) 
Po -(E2) 
PoA -(E2) 
Ps -{3b) 
Rc -(3a) 
Rem -(3a) 
Ren -(3a) 
Rd -(3a) 




IJ Hartford County only 
%/ Tolland County only 

3/ Indicates all countries except Hartford and Tolland 



MOT! This list subject to addition 
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GUIDI SHEET #19 
SOIL SURVEY WORKSHEET 
DATA SHEET 

Soil phase symbol E|A 

0-3% 

silt loam 
not rocky 

Pfobable pircolation rate: Fast 
Depth to bedrock : greater than 2 ft. 

Wetness (depth to water table): not withtn 3 ft, during year 

Agficulturai Land Classification^ Class I-l 

Options: The site based on the soils infonnatlon aDpears to be an acceptable building lot, The - 
only reservation is that it is prime agricultural land that possibly should be kept in production. 




Site ^2 ^Qil phase syrtDOl 

Soil phase: 

Slope: 
^ Soil te^cture* 

Rocklness 

Percolation rate: 

Depth to bedrock: 

Wetness (depth to water table) 

Agricultural Land Classification: 

Opti ons: 



Site ^3 ^^^^ phase symbol ^ 



Soil phase: 
Slopes 

Soil texture: 

Rockineis: 
Percolation rate^ 
Depth to bedrock: 
Wetness (depth to water-table) 
Agricultural Land CI as cation' 
Opti ons : 

Turn the page ovar to find one possible analysis of site #2 and #3. 



ERIC 
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^GUIDE JHEET #19 (continued) 
A POSSIBLE ANALYSIS OF SITES #2 AND #3 
Sit e #2_ Soil phase symbol wzB^ 

Soil phase: Woodbridge extremely stony fine sandy Uanii 3 to sioP® 
Slope: 3 to 8% 

Soil texture: fine sandy loam 

Rocklness: extrenTely stony 

Percolation rate: Fast 
Depth to bedrock: greater than 2 ft. surface 

Wetness (depth to water table): water with 3 ft. less tf^gp 2 tf^y^^^^ a /^a^ 
Agricultural Land Classification: not class I or II 

Options: Two conditions place severe limitations on the potential i^^^ ho^^^^g 
development. The percolation rate Is slow indicating on st^e se\v$9^ dlsP^!^^ 
is not possible. Unless sanitary sewers were avallablSf the poor P^^cpl^*]^" 
rate would be limiting. Equally, limiting, to most devalopment 15 W^ter -Nn 
3 ft. of the surface several months a year. Surface stoniness 1s a P^^hig^, 
Based on soils Information^ this site should not be used fq^ dave1%j^gnt* 

Site 13 Soil Phase symbol gaC 

Soil phase: Charlton fine sandy loaa, 8 to 15 percent slope 
Slope: 8 to 151 

Soil texture: fine sandy loam r - 

Rocklness: not evident 

Percolation rate: probably fast 

Depth to bedrock: greater than 2 ft, from surface 

Wetness (depth to water table): not within 3 ft* of Surface 
Agricultural Land Classification: not class I or 11 

Options: Slope will be a consideration in designing hom^s of plao^r^q sep'-^ 
tank leaching fields on the site. The steepness of^tha ^lope Is n^v^n a^^P^Mta 
prohibition but 1t Is a consideration. Proper design will be 1^P0^t|fit* 
percolation rate is acceptable. otherwise , site seems suitable for ^%velop^"*^ 
There is no bedrock near surface; there Is no water tablfi within 3 /^fia 
the site is not prime agricultural land, site #3 is suitable for d|^^-jQprnent 
with care based on the soils information. 

Turn the recorder on when you are finished with your analysis^ 



EKLC 
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lide Sheet No. 20 ^^^^^ iNIEHPREIAriONS for COMHUNITY and urban DEVELOmENT 
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Guide Sheet No.2i 



Wootibridge extrcniely stony 



fine sandy loan, 
3 to 8 percent slopes 
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GUIDE SHEET ^ 22 
SOIL INTERPRETATIONS FOR COMMUNITY AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



Soil intefpretatlons are useful 1n evaluating land resources for community and urban develop 
ment uses. They enable the planner or user to select the suil areas best suited for the 
various use componints and to predict the kinds of problems and degree of limitation likely 
to be encountered, InterDretations also heln to determine the kind and amount of on-site 
studies needed; thereby permitting necissary soil investigations at minimum cost, 

The user is cautioned that the hazard s and degree of M mitation are based on th e represent- 
ative soil in each mapping unit. At any given point, the actual co nditions may differ from 
the Information p resented b ecause of the inclusion of other soils w hich are impractjcal to 
show_at_the^ of mapping u sed. On-site Invo stiQati ons are s ugges ted for specific sites 
or where the pr opos ed soi l use invQlves heavy loadsV deep excavatlQns, or high c osts. 



SOIL LIMITATIONS FOR COMMUNITY AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



Soils are rated for each use in terms of degree of limitation - SLIGHT, MODERATE, or SEVERE, 
The degree of limitations indicates the severity of problems exprected to be encountered 
for a specific use. Major hazards are listed when the soil has a MODERATE or SEVERE rating* 



-^i J''Mr - A fMtinq tir h]\ihi indicrite^ that the soil ha^ rDlativdlv few limitritions in 
■^•^ tf-^pfi^ of soil suitdhilitv for a particular use. It n cDni.iderod der,irab|f7 

^'or tho riiimd use. 

''OULRAiEi - A rating of moderato indicates that it is relatively more difficult and more 
' costly to corre^ct the natural Hinitations of the osil for specified usq% than 

for soiU rated as having a sllaht limitation. 

SEVERE - A rating of severe indicates that the specified use of the soil 1s seriously 
limited by hazards or restrictions that are very difficult and costly to over- 
Sv come. A rating of severe does not necessarily Imoly that a soil cannot be 

used for the specified Durpose. 



The decisi on as to whether or not a soil will be used for s specific purpos e, regard less 
of the hazards and degree of limitation, is bevond the |cope of this informati on. At a" 
price , almost any limitation can be overcQiTie. The information will help 1n planning^ore 
detailed investigations to det ermine the in-^place condition of the soil at the site . 



USDA-Soil Conservation Service 
CT & RI June 1974 
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*This kiy and the accompanying matHxes wert diviloped by thi Soil Consirvition 
Sffvice of Connecticut, They have gentfou^ly perniitted thtir use In this unit. 
Thi matriKts art still in the prociss of developmint and refinement. 
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INTERPRETATIONS FOR COHHUNITY AND URBAN DEVELOm 
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Guide Shut No. 24 



lliERFlMONS FOR MtJITV AND URBAN DEVEIjOPMENT 



CliarUon fine sandy loain, 
8 to 15 psrcgnt slopes 
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YOUR ANALYSIS OF SITE #3. 



1. What is the deposit under the site? 



2. Possible limitations from the deposit Itself: 



3. Notations about slope of the site, and depth to bedrock: 



4. Possible problems from slope or bedrock: 



5. Is this site, in your opinion, a good one to develop? _Why? 



Refer to guide sheet #26 for our analysis of this site. 

er|c 



Guide Sheet No. 26 



Our analysis of site #3* 



1, What 1s the deposit under the s1ta? 

The site is underlain by till. 

2, Possible limitations from the deposit itself: 

There may be problems due to the low permeability of this deposit, 

3, Notations about slope of the site, and depth to bedrock: 

The close contour lines designate a steep slope. There are sym- 
bols for bedrock outcrops nearby, thus bedrock is probably close 
to the surface here. 

4, Possible problems from slope or bedrock: 

A steep slope means: 

eKtensive regradlng 
erosion hazards 
septic system problems 

. Shallow depth to bedrock means: 

excavation problems 
septic system problems 

Compact till, combined with possible shallow depth to bedrock and 
a steep slope cause the effluent to move downslope without adequate 
filtration. The effluent could surface downslope causing severe 
health hazards. 

5, Is this site. In your opinion, a good one to develop? Why? 

In all, this site has real disadvantages. It could be developed, 
but the environmental and economic costs would be high. 



Retrun to the narrative. Turn the tape recorder back on. 
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GUIDE SHEET NO. 27 

OEOSYSTEM MATRIX' 



CgneldgratiQh 



RfttioniilQ 



A. Depth to 
Bedrock 



. High 
Water t^ble 
levels 



Steep slopes 



indicntor of the thickneSfiof 
soil or other material be=' 
tween the eurfftce of the 
ground and undarlying 

bedrock 



moot bedrock outcrops 
or bedrock close to 
surfftee will be rid/^e^ 
lines with icenic 
value. 



high water table wlllaocept 
aaptie system function and 
or basement flooding * 
moderately well drained 
goils are where water table 
i" present within 3 ft. 
of surfaoe at leaft 1 or 
2 months a year i.e. 
seaaonal high water table 
soils with water table 
present within 3 ft* of 
surface most of the year 
are poo r l_y and ._ vary 
poorly drained aollo i 
i,e* permanent high water 
table ^ 



wetland areas are a 
valuable natural 
habitat and a atorag© 
area for flood waters 
and the ^qw dia- 
eharge of water durini; 
times of low stream 
[flow 



e^ul at i on^_ 



PubliG health regulation 
require a minimtjm of /*ft 
of material (having an 
acceptable peraolation 
rate) botton of the 
leaehing field trenches 



Areas with steep slopes 
have potential problems 
with foundations, septic 
syat^a, roade and 
erosion of surface 
materials, 



Compact glacialThese area's present 



Till "hardpan" 



'development probl^s 
because of the 
changeability of the 
material over short 
distances and its 
relatively poor per- 
eolation rntei 



serious potential for 
erosion 



Poorly and vai^ poorly 
drained soils are reg- 
ulated under Inland 
Wetlands Act, Most 
activities require 
permit i 

Public health code re- 
quires 18 in. of per^ 
meable material between 
the bottom of a lea- 
ching field trench and 
the maJdjTium ground 
water level 



HiF.h„G o3tB*» 



In areas where Bedrock le 
cldat or ne^ir surface^ blast 
will be necessary for foun'' 
dationsj utilitiea, roads j 
etc. Fill may ba 
needed for septic 
eystea and land 



permanent high water table 
require draining, dredging 
and fill for aeptic systen 
to work properly. 
Areas with seasonally high 
water table may require 
Certain drains to divert 
groundwater fran bas^ent 
and septic system* 



Public health code 
requires special design 
for septic syst^s on 
steep slopes 



Friable and COTipact 
till areas have been 
designated as "areas 
of ipeoial concern" 
for which stricter 
regulations for septic 
systems have been 
prQ^sed*_ __ _ _ 



Increased coat will occur 
for foundations septic 
syst^s, roads, and utilities 



Most till areas will require 
the largest leaching fields 
Specified by the Public 
Health Code. In addition 
compact till areas may 
require special drains to 
prevent baeement and aeptic 
jyatgiL flooding* 



Excessively 
Drained Soils 



These are areae of 
sand ajid gravel 
where water moves 
through soil too 
rapidly, 



These areas are best in 

tenns of percolation test 

requirements, but have 

a potential for polluting 

groundwater. 

Detailed site analysis 

and extra data is needed 



No present regulatlono 
(However, effluent is 
not properly treated 
unless it is in the 
soil for 24 hro before 
reaching groundwater* 



PoaGible tljne delays and 
more than usual testing 
and data gathering required 
to prove groundwater 
pollution will not occur. 



before develojment approved 



Flood Plain 
Areas*** 



Area is subject to 
natural flooding. 
Structures in tW.s 
area tend to increase 
flooding downstreajTi , 



Area is useful for agri^ 
culture J open space, 
recreation, and other 
uses not harmed by 
flooding. They serve 
as natural "safety valva'' 
and protect other areas 
frOTi being flooded, 



L^ge Sand 
and gravel 
Deposits 



Sand and gravel are 
important construction 
matepial whose extraction 
is not compatible with 
other forms of develop- 
ment . 



Large deposits of sand 
and gravel should be kept 
from developmnt until 
needed 



Flood plains contain 
alluvial soils and 
other soil types reg- 
ulated by streafflbelt 
?.oning or floodplain 
regulation. 



Dikes, daips, and filling 
would be needed to protect 
pernianent structures here 
from flood waters. 
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_Q_on8ld_erAtlon 



R At ion Ale 



Agri cultural 
Land 



fJaturfil Are AG 



Pr<3aervation of Agricul- 
tural Land is osgential 
to long term food pro- 
duction. Other rationnl 
in the Uplnnds unit* 



identifieatlon of preeant 
and future open space 
arefli 



Doila of Ap^riculturml 
Land UBS capability 
claiSBs I ft n have 
the fflweat limltntlonn 
for agricultural use* 
_[See Uplfinds Unit) 

Serious consideration 
ahould be given to 
retnining important 
n at ur bJ .arefls 



RQEulationltg 



High Cogta^Hi 



* This matriK is basod heavily on Natural Factors Affecting Tjie__Us_^o f Land by Lawrence H, 
Johnson of tlie Connocticut Denartm^nt'of Community Affairs. Any errors m the nreparation of the 
matrix are solely those of the editors of this unit, 

PjlRte^tJon - refers to an imnortant resourcD which should hn knnt from dovelopnient and nor^sihlc 
cbntaminatlon so that it may be used at some future date. 

^^PWJj^J.PJl " refers to an area boinn affected by reoulations or guidnlines of a state anoncy. 

tllQh__. Costs, - refers to nhysical conditions* such as bedrock, which increas a developer's 
engineering and construction costs, 

*** A more accurate deternn nation of areas sublect to flooding can be made from a topogranhic 

quadrannie mans. These f 1 opj_._p rpjie _a r e a s^ include areas v/hich are 5 ft. or less in elevation above 
rivers, streams, marshes, and ponds. 



SOURCES OF INraRMATION 



Natural Resources Center - Conn, Dept. of Environmental Protection (DEP) 



The center Is the unit within the DEP with the responsibility for Identifying the natural 
resource of the state, and providing that data to local decision makers. The Natural Resources 
Center is reSDonsible for basic data collection and map production, Incl'^v^'^ng Inventory of 
topography, geology , hydrology, soils, and biology, with the goal of registering all Information 
on a common base for ease of information. Integration and use. 

Soil CQnsgoat,ion__S_er^icj - SCS ; 

The SCS is a goldmine of infonnation. They have both state wide and regional offices, whose 
addresses are listed in the Introduction unit. The SCS is the soured of all soil survey's 
as well as many Informative materials for the la^^person. We suggest you pay them a visit* 

Staje Geol ogical, and Natura^l _Jji.s torA^ Survey. of Connecticut 

Publishes the surficial and bedrock geology monographs and map. 
Publication Section* Connecticut State Library, Hartford* 



They are available from 
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WORDS WORTH KNOWING 



Geosystems 



ALLUVIUM. A general term for clay, silt, sand* and gravel deooslted durinq comparatl vely recent 
geoToriTc tirne by « stream or other body of running water as a sorted or semi -sorted sediment in 
the bed of a stream, floodplaln, or delta; especially such a deposit of fine-grained texture (silt 
or clay) deposited during time of flood, 

AQUIFER. A geologic formation, group of formation, or part of a formation that 1i water yielding, , 
HpeHrlly a body of rock or sediment that contains sufficient permeable material to conduct 
ground water and to yield economically significant quantltltes of ground water to wells and snrings. 
Water-bearing formation, 

BEDROCK. The solid rock, commonly called "ledge," that forms the earth's crust, In the report 
area, it is locally exposed at the surface but more corftmonly Is buried beneath a few Inches to as 
much as 200 feet Of unconsolidated deposits, 

CLAY. A loose, earthy, mtrBmly fine-grained, natural sediment or soft rock, comDOsed primarily 
o?^lay-size or colloidal particles and characterised by high plasticity and by containing a con- 
siderable amount of clay minerals (hydrous aluminum snicates)^ It fonns a pasty, plastic, moldable, 
impenrieable muddy mass when finely ground and mined with water, retaining Its shape upon drying, 
and becominq firm, rock-like, and permanently hard upon heating or firming, 

COMPACT TjLL. Glacial till with relatively high volume weight and low permeability rate. Till 
wFich was overridden by the glacier creating a very compact layer, particularly noticeable on the 
tops and sides of hills where overburden is relatively thin, 

CR^YSTALLlNE ROCj< . A qeneral term that includes both ioneous and mptamorphic rocks*, a term used 
"for >ocks composted of crystals or parts of crystals, 

PEP T H JO RO JCK . The distance between the land surface down through the unconsolidated overburden 
to ThF" bedrock surface* A denth to bedrock mao where availablej Is produced on a quadrangle basis 
and disolays the location of all outcrops, the 0 to 10 foot depth to bedrock lin^, and every add- 
itional 50 foot depth line thereafter, Many surflcial geology maps display outcrops and the 10 
font depth to bedrock line. 

DROUGMI INjSS^, PrODerty of soils with low water-holding capacity (exceisively drained) that retain 
moisture to support plant growth for only short Deriods during the growing season, eipecially 
during hot spells, 

EROSION , Movement of material from one olace to another on the earth's surface. Agents of 
movement include water, Ice, wind and gravityi 

f LOOP , Any relatively high streamflow overtopping the natural or artificial banks in any reach of 
a stream, 

FLOOD PLAN, The lowland that borders a rivefi usually dry but subject to flooding when the 
stream overflows its banks. 

FLOODPLAIN soils. Occurs In nearly level flood plains in stream valleys. They are formed in loamy 
deposits several inches to a few feet thick overlying sand and gravel layeri. These soils are 
subject to flooding with the lower lying, poorer drained soils being flooded most often, 

FORMATION. Something naturally formed, conmonly differing conspicuously from adjacent objects or 
materialT or being noteworthy for sorm other reason, In geology bedrock formations are similar 
layers, groUDs, or series of beds which are distinctly different from adjacent groupings of rocks. 

FRACTURE. A general term Tor any break in a rock whether or not it causes displacement due to 
ScRanTFal failure by stress. Fracture includes cracks. Joints, and faults, 

FRAG I PAN, A dense natural subsurface layer of soil rich: in silt, sand, or both, and generally low 
TncTayT and whose hardness and relatively slow permeability are chiefly due to extreme density 
and/or comnactness, 

Gfj£IS S_. A foliated (thin layered) rock formed by regional metamorphism in which bands or granular 
minerals alternate with bands in which minerals having flaky or tlongate, prismatic habits pre-^ 
dominate. Generally less than S0% of the minerals show preferred Darallel orientation. 

Although a gneiss is comnonly feldspar and 
quart?-rich, the mineral composition Js not an essential factor in its definition* 

GR^HTE, A light-colored, coarse-grained igneous rock formed deen within the earth, In Connecticut 
we are more aot to find qranite gneiss rather than a true granite. Granite gneiss is a coarsely 
crystalline, banded metamorphic rock of granite composition. 
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IPfUVEL. An unconsQildatid natural accumulation of founded rock ffigments ftiuUIng from erosion, 

# TTTtIng pridofnlfiantly of Dartlclas larger than sand (diameter greater than I mm, or 1/12 1nJ, 
m h as boulders, cobblts, pibbles, granuliS» or any combination of these fragn^nts-, the unconsol- 
M ted equivalent of conglomtrate* 

# UND WATER . Water beneath the land surface that is under atmoiDherlc or gr^atir pressure - the 

• :er that enters well and Issues from springs. Water In the lone of saturation, 

P iUND'WATER RECHARGE , The processes by which water Is added to a ground - water reservoir. 

^ ^DPAN, A general term for any hard layer 1n the soil zone which 1s imoenetrable by roots* 

fl^'US. Brokendown organic debris accomplished by decomposition and finally mineralization. As 
^ iRumus is Incorporated Into the soil layers, new humus Is constantly being formed as plant and 
♦♦'imal debris accumulates. The equilibrium betwten the formation of new hunws and the incorporation 
^ to the soli of the old humus determines the amount of humus 1n the soil. 

E'CQNTACT DEPOSIT . Stratified drift deposlttd In contact with melting glacier Ice, such as an 
^ leer, kame, kame terrace, or a feature marked by numerous kettles. Stratified drift can consist 
any s1ie (gravel , sand, silt, or clay) unconsolidated materials, 

' '^ EOUS ROCKS , A rock or mineral that solidified from molten or partly molten material. I.e.* from 

* magma; also j apolied to processes leading to, related to, or resulting from the formation of such 
:ks. *'Igneous'' rocks constitute one of the three main classes Into which all rocks are divided 

' ,e., igneous j metamorphic, sedimentary). 

' ^FI LTRATION . The flow of a fluid Into a substance through pores or small openings. The comnon 

* Te of the~word Is to denote the flow of water into soil material, 

^ ;ACHING . The removal in solution of the more soluble minerals by Dercolating waters. 

\ ^GE. (a) A rocky outcrop or rock just below the land surface; rock solid enough to form a 
5dge, (b) a narrow, usually horizontal, shelf-like ridge or Drojection of rock, formed in a rock 
ill or on a cliff face, 

)AM, A rich, permeable soil composed of a friable (easily crumbled) mixture of relatively 
nSl and moderate prooortion of clay, silt, and sand particles, and usually containing organic 
iitter, with a minor amount of gravelly material. 

A PPiriG UNIT (SOIL) , Any soil, miscellaneous land type, soil compleK or undifferentiated soil 
,roup shown on the detailed soil map and identified by a numerical or letter symbol. 

METAMORPHIC ROCK. A rock which has been altered by heat or Intense pressure, causing new minerals 
to be formed and new structure in the rock. 

METASEDIHENTARY ROCK . A metamorphosed sedimentary rock 

MODERATELY WELL DRAINED SOIL . All soils having a moderatelv high water table during wet seasons, 
nurlnn the period of hiah saturation, usually in early spring, the water table remains within 
15 to 20 inches of the soil surface, 

MOTTLING, Soil characteristic of Irrfigularly marked spots or natchts of differant colors which 
usually indicate poor aeration or seasonal wetness. 

OUTCROP , That part of a geologic formation or structure that appears at the surface of the earth; 
also, bedrock that 1s covered only by shallow surflclal or soil deposits, 

OUT WASN , (qlac. aeol , ) Stratified detritus (chiefly sand and gravel) removed or -'washed out" 
TFom a glacier by meltwater streams and deposited in front^of or beyond the terminal moraine or 
the margin of an active glacier. The coarser material is deposited nearer to the ice, 

PARENT MATERIAL , The rocks that originally formed the outer crust of the earth's surface are the 
raw material from which our soils are formed. This rock material known as parent rock becomes 
the parent material of soils as It disintegrates. 

PERCOLATION , Movement under hydrostatic Dressure of water through soaces of rock or soil. 



PERCQLATION RATE CLASS . The S,C.S. has grouped most soils into four groups of probable percolation, 
the capability of the soil to transmit fluids. All shallow to bedrock soils and most Inland wet^ 
land soils are not placed in a rate class. The four classes are Fast, Probably Fast, Probably 
Slow, and Slow, and each is based on the probability of one Inch fall of the water level in a 
test hole within a snecified time. 
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PERMEABILITY , The property or capacity of a porous rock sediment * or soil for transmitting a 
TTuid without Impilrmint of the structure of the medium; It 1s a measure of the rtlitlvt ease of 
fluid flow undtr uniqual prfssure; a function of the amount of void space and more Iniportantly thtir 
Interconnection, 

POORIY pRAINEP SOIL . These soils as mapped by the S,C*S* have a water table that remains within 
six Inches of the soil surface during the wettest part of the year. The satyratid lene oerslsts 
Into early summir and may reaopear after prolonged or unusually heavy suBner rains. The water 
table 1i usually observed within four to five fiet of the surface even at Its lowest point of 
fluctuation. 

POROSITY . The property of a rock or unconsolidated material of containing voids or open soacesi 
It may be expressed quantitatively as the ratio of the volume of Its open spaces to Its total 
volume. 

RUNOFF . Water that flows off the land 

SAND . A rock fragment or detrital particle smaller than a granule and larger than a coarse silt 
grai n , having a diameter In the range of 1/16 to 2 mm (62-2000 microns i or 0.002S"0,08 In., or a 
size between that at the lower limit of visibility of an individual particle with the unaided eye 
and that of the head of a small wooden match), being somewhat rounded by abrasion In the course 
of transport. 

SATURATED ZON E, The subsurface zone In which all open spaces are filled with water. The water 
table Is the upper limit of this zone and the water 1n 1t Is under pressure greater than atmosoherlc* 

SCHIST , A strongly foliated crystalline rock formed by dynamic metamorphism which can be readily 
sDlIt into thin flakes or slabs due to the well developed parallelism of. more than 501 of the minerals 
oresent, particularly those of lamellar or elongate prismatic habit, t*g** mica, hornblende* 

SEAS ONAL HIGH W ATER TABLE. The ground water table usually fluctuates with the season of the year. 
TRFseasonal high water "table is the point of highest yearly fluctuation. 

SEDIflENTARY ROCK. A rock resulting from the consolidation of loose sediment that has accumulated 
In layers, e.g, , a clastic rock (such as conglon^rate, eolianlts, or tllllte) consisting of mech- 
anically formed fragments of older rock transported from Its source and deposited In water or 
from air or Ice, or a chemical rock (such as roc< salt or gypsum) formed by precipitation from 
solution, or an organic rock (such as certain 11 Ties tones) consisting of the remains or secretions 
of nlants and animals. 

SEPTAGE EFFLUENT. The liquid outflow from a home septic tank, which Is a product of the digestion 
of househo^ld sewage, 

SILT . A rock fragment or detrital particle smaller than a very fine sand grain and larger than 
coarse clay, having a diameter in the range of 1/256 to 1/16 mm (4-62 microns, or 0.00016-0.0025 
in., the uoper size limit is anproxlmately the smallest size that can be distinaulshed with the 
unaided eye), being somewhat rounded by abrasion in the course of transoort, 

SOIL . The suoerflcial material that forms at the earth's surface as a result of organic and inorganic 
processes. Soil varies with climate, plant and animal life, time, slope of the land, and parent 
material. 

SOIL HORIZON. A laver of soil anoroKimately oarallel to the land surface with observable charac- 
terl sties that have been oroduced through the operation of soil building processes. 

SOIL PROFILE . The vertical cross sections from the surface down to the underlying unweathered 
material . 

SOIL SERIES . Soils with similar profiles, similar in thickness, arrangement, texture and structure. 
It is named for a town or geographic area where the soil was first described and mapped. 

SOIL SLOPE. Detailed soil maos show the ranges of slopes for each soil by including a capital 
letter at the end of the soil symbol (0-31 slope^A, 3-81 slope^B, 8-lS% slope^C, greater than 
15%-0, E, and F)» 

SOIL TYPE. A subdivision of the soil series based on the texture of the first horizon, 

SOIL PHASE . A subdivision of the soil type to indicate variation in a feature that affects the 
management of the soil. For example, surface stoniness or slope. 

SOIL TEKTURE . Refers to the coarseness of the soil. It Is determined by the proportions of In- 
dividual soil grains or particles. 
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SOIL SURVEY The basic infofniatlon on son comDiled by the U.S. Soil Conservation Service (SCS) 

If ^^V^^^f ^ ^'''V'^^'tl E^P!'"lrf 0^ Connecticut. DellneaL are properties 

of the soil Itself and characteristics of the landscape on which the soil rests H-uMcineb 
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STRAT IFIED DRIFT. F1uv1oqlic1al drift consisting of sorted ind layered matifial diposlttd by a 
TOTtwFteV stream or settlid from suspension in a body of quiet water adjoining the glacier. Deposits 
of layeftd sands, gravels, silts, & clays, 

SURF ACE RUNOFF , The runoff that travils over thi soil surface to the nearest surface Streami 
runo"ff of a drainage basin that has not oaised beneath the surface since precipitation, 

S URFICIAL GEOLOGY MAP . Is conipiled by the. U,S, Geological Survey, Geologic Division* In cooperation 
vnTh the Connecticut Geologic and Natural History Survey, It shows the distribution of the differ- 
ent kinds of unconsolidated materials that cover the bedrock as a discontinuous mantle of variable 

thickness* 

TIRRACt. Flat topped and stepped landform found ginerally along valley sides. Composed of stra» 
tWredTnaterials deposited from glacial meltwaters off the margins of the ice mass, 

TQTORAPHIC MAP . Is compiled by the U,S, Geological Survey. It 1s a qraphlc reoresentation of a 
smDl portion of the earth's surface* The configuration of the surface Is conmonly shown with 
contour lines that contain points of equal elevation, 

TILL. Unsprted and unstratlfied drift, generally unconsolidated, deooslted dii^ctly by and under- 
neath a qlacier w1th6ut subsequent reworking by water from the qlacier, and consisting of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders varying widely in siie and shape, 

TRANSPIR ATION. The process by which watep vaoor escapes from a living plant and enters the atmosnhere, 

UNCQ NSnLIDATE P. Loose, not firmly cemented or interlocked, for example, sand in contrast to 
sanBstone. 

yNSATURATED Z ON E , The zone between the water table and the land surface in which the open spaces 
are not all filled (except temporarily) with water. 

VERY POORLY DR AINED SOIL, These soils have water Donding on the surface for significant oeriods 
or the winter anc) early spring* The water table usually oersists within three feet of the soil 
surface throughout the year. 

WAT ER HOLDING C APACITY . The amount of water the soil will hold against the force of gravity, 
determined by soil texture, organic content and the amount and distribution of soil nore sizes, 
measured in inches of water per inch of soil. 

WATER TABLE . The uDoer surface of the saturated zone, 

WEA THERING . The response of materials that were once in equilibrium within the earth's crust to ' 
new eonditions at or near contact with water, air, or llvina matter, 

WELL JIRAINEP SOIL . These soils are drained and fairly dry throughout the year, depending on the 
type^of parent material and geomorohic location. The water table may come within a foot of the 
surface during wet periods. 
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Geosystens i 
VtelcoRie to the Und Use Dealslon Hiking Unit en eeosystems. This unit Is deslgntd to involve 
you In evaluating tht role of giosystena In the land use decision making process. 

GeosyitBns are eonsldtred to bi tht iyittns which Include the sons and geolo^ of an area. 
The cover to the guide sheets for this unit has a graphic Illustration of a cross section of the 
giosysttin. The tenns In the right hind nargln are labols for various conponents of the geosyston. 
Stop the recorder for a few nlnutes and study the Illustration. (Pause) 

In an effort to make you becane actively Involved In this unit, we are assigning you a role 
which we wish to have you play during the first phase of this learning experience. For purposes , 
of this unit, you are a builder or developer. He are giving you a parcel of ground to develop. 
A sketch of the site may be found on guide sheet # 1. Take a few nrinutes to detemlne mt a.si # i 

you will build on this site. Then, make a list of bulldahlll^ factors which you feel should be 
considered before you begin construction. Stop the recorder, while you carf^r out this activity. 

(Pause) , 

Welcome back! Vhat did you decide to bulldf Did you envision yoir building project as 
drawing large nunters of people to It? Did you consider access to your building or bulldlngi? 
Did you consider parking needs? Did you give any thought to what the land would look like during or 
after construction? Did you consider the avanablll^ of water on the site? Old you consider 
sewage disposal factors? The factors you consider will reflect both the needs of your construction 
project, and the nature of the land on which you build. 

Of course, the more Information we have on a given site, the better we can plan for development. 

In the past, some buildings constructef ^thout much regard for the particular site that they 
were built upon. The statement has been too frequently made, that It makes little difference 
whether we build on one parcel of land or another. Land Is land! 

Rights' (voice change) Wrong!!! Let's take a look at a couple of slllei which Illustrate 
some potential problems related to site selection. After we cwplete this short survey, we will 
retiim to study some of these topics In more detail. 

In the first slide, you can see a small pest holding up the structure of a house. No, this Is sUdi # l 
not a new way to build houses-, southing went wrong here. The ground is subsiding, and the house 
must be supported In some way to keep It level and help prevent It from cracking along the walls 
and celling. 

The problem here relates to the ability of the soil to bear the weight of the building. 
If the particles that make up the soil glw way easily, slippage can occur and result In cricks In 
the walls and ceilings of ^ur building. Such Instability can be dlsasterous for your building or 
house. If the builders of this Souse knew ahead of tlm that they would be constructing a building 
on a soil with this characteristic, special engineering techniques could have been utillied to coirpen- 
sate for possible soil slippage. Or, they might have decldtd to build on another site If the cost 
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©f tht tnglnetfing solution was too high. 2 

nidi shew a basi«nt eentiining standirig watif. {Pausi) The wattr In tht bastnent Is slid© # 2 

not tht fisult of a fiCifit fainfalU In this case, thi water is sttping up ffOffl under the building. 
Semithlng is wrong htrt. Nobody wants a wet bastmint and the bylldtr didn»t ixpeet this t© happen 
to his group of building lots, 

kny pett^Slal bulldir should ditirmine the depth of the soil above the water tabli. The water 
table reflects the ground water level or the aecwiwlation of water above a slowly ^rfiiaable soil 
layer. Problems are ereated when foundations and basemihts are plaetd at or bilow tht level of the 
water table 

In some areas, the water table is v^r^^lose to the surface of the land. To avoid baserant 
flooding in these areas » special cwistryction techniques rw^ be needed, luilders frtquently atteinpt 
to deal with this felnd of situation by filling or draining the areas. Both processes add to the 
costs of eonstruction, . 

On guide sheet # Z there is a diagran which shows the relationship of groyndwater to the water G,s. #2 
table. Turn off the recorder and take a few nrinutes to stu^y the diagrarn on guide sheet I 2. 

The third slide shows a condominium conplex that has lost a large portion of its front yard. slid© #3 
The tepsoil is being washed away and the whole scene looks disastereus. Mould you be attracted to ttils 
condonlnium? 

Land differs from area to area. There are saiootfip nearly le^l areas, steep rugged areas* and 
areas of gently sloping or rolling hills. In the developnent pr^eis areas that are not level 
generally require special construction eonslderatlons, special landicaping and grading. These 
'factors add to the costs of eonstruction. 

If the land is sloping then you must also consider the effects that rain water and runoff will 
have on your site* As water noves o^r tht land surface it may move fait tnough to carry away 
some soil. This process Is called sell eroilon. Water moving downhill may collect teiBporarlly at 
the bottom of the slope. If you inUnd to build at the bottom of a hill , you my find youmlf In 
a ponded area after a good size rainfall. After the water Is finally gene, you will be left with 
tht sedlinent which eroded off the hillside. 

The type of soil you build upon m^ or may not be stable when laid bai^ for a construction 
site. Look at*^^^« # 4. (Pause) Some sells such as those In slide # 4 will erode veif^ quickly sUdm #4 

if the vegetation is removed. Other sells will not sypport vegetation. Thus tT^Ing to stabilize 
a cut bank with vegetative cover Is dlfflcuff. The cut bank is likely to erode. This means costly 
addition of topsoll to the sites. The soil that has been eroded must go somewhere, either onto 
sonmone else's lawn, or into nearby waterways causing the ^ath of plant and animal life and loss 
of water quall^t 

There are still btiher soils and geology factors which we should consider when planning the use 
of a land parcel. Just as soil eharacterl sties vary, so does loll sickness. Some areas have very 
shallow lell, others have deeper soil layers. When construction begins, the builder may quickly 
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dlseover ha Is tMeavatlnfl hiN rock* . This Is a costly dlscevery. for U means blasting tht reek if 
eanstructlon is to eontinui. This rock, ealltd btdrock. undtrllei all soil, Knowlidgt of tht dtpth 
©f the soil abovt Ndreck bifor^ construetion biglni can avoid mf^ eenstruction diffieuUlts, 

AnothePp bulldibillty eonildifatioti whleh closily Involvss gtosystew. is tht disposal of 
sanitary waitts. If your bulldini or houst Is not going to bi strvletd by lewtrs, you will netd 
an on-site septie systim. If you are not familiar with what an on-site septic system Is and how O.S. J 
it works, stop the fecordtr and study guide sh^t # 3. 

The soil characteristics and the geology of a iltt tffict the functioning of an on-site septic 
system. If the land is not levtl* and you have planned to use a septic tank and leaching field 
you may find your leaching flild does hot work quite the way you intendtd. ^e leachate m«y be 
puddling on the surface instead of filtering doim through the soil* Special cons1derati«i mf be 
needed for. the JSesIgn and construction of a leaching field on steep areas. 

Because of the slit of the particlts thty art iiHidi of, soae soils may allow water to i^^ through 
them very freely. Such soils drain quickly. If water can move through the soil quickly, so can 
the effli^nt from an on-site septic disposal system. The ^e of soil you build on affect hew 
well the effluent is absorbed into the leaching field and how well it may be filtered through the soil. 
Assuming proper design and installations ttis means the soil characteristics are a major ^tenrthant 
of the success or failure of on-site septic systifls. 

Closely related to soil type, is degree of water saturation in the soil. A septic field will 
not function if the soil is saturated with water. The effluent will not be able to be absorbed 
down through the soil and this will not be properly filtered. With heavy seasonal rains, the 
water table often moves closer to the land surface. When this occursi the effluent or leachate will 
be carried up through the soil and can come through to the surface. This is not only an unpltasant 
situation but it is also unhealthy. Such areas art not suitable for building upon unless considerable 
modification of the site Is made. 

Ue muit also give the depth to bedrock consideration for similar reasons. Being an livenniabie 
substance, bedrock does not allow the downtfard flow of water, Iven If we were to find a depression 
of "pocket of soil" in bedrock in which to build a house, there may not be enough soil present for 
an on-site Siptlc disposal system* Healtt codes stipulate that there must be at least 4 feet of 
vertical distance between the bottom of a y^ptic field and the bedrock for filtration of the effluent. 
If such a site Is not serviced by sewers and nMds an on-site syitw - there will be real probleim 
if the bedrock Is close to the soil surface. 

Finally, knowlidge about the land will allow us to extract resour^s beneath the land surface. 
Slide # S shews a picture of sand and gravel moundi at a quarry. In Connecticut, we extract sand slide #5 
and gravel as well as trap rock for building and constryctlon uses. They are valuable resources. 
Knowledge of the geology of an area, will help locate these valuable resources and will permit them 
to be removed befofi ttey become tied up underneath residential, coiiwrcial or Industrial ctevelop- 
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nents. 

He have dlscusstd but t few developiMnt eonsldePitleni that iBust be itjde with regard to soil 
composition and geology. Thori are tuny rare which shall be diseussed Ir detail further along in this 
unit. We have also pr«ent«d a ffllnlmum of exainplts on how land use m be affected by variations 
in land^, that Is. variations in Its shape and variations in its coMpoiitlon. Let's proceed one 
by oneAanalyie in detail how these differences in the land affect the way in Aich we ultimittly 
make use of the land. Let's find out how infomsation about the land nay be obtained and how this 
Information can be utilized to our greatest advantage in land use decision making! I. 

Guide sheet I 4 lists the objectives for the geosystem unit. Thiy will give you an idea of ' o.S.^it 

the knowledge and skills you will obtain While you are work^^^ Tu™ «w ^ - ' 

while you read the objectives (Mausi) "™ ° ■ ™cordtr ' % 

Flrat retum to our dlscussfon 6f the shape of the land, ly the shape of the land, we mean 

the elevations, depressions, and level areas. This is the land's topography, it is the surface 
character of the land. 

In eonneetieut, our land surface has undergone many changes because of a geologic event called 
llaciation. Approximately 15.000 years ago an ice mass called a glacier, covered and eventually ' : ; 

moved across this area. The pressure exerted by the glacier, the force of abrasion from its move- 
ment and the force of the meltwatera all lerved to carve out and construct a great deal of Connecticuti 
landfonn as m see it today. Guide sheet #S has a diagraM of the land features of Connecticut. q,s,,#5 
As WB proceed with our discussion, study the niustratlon and definitions on guide sheet # S. 

In the eastera and westtm areas of our state we have very resistant rock fonns that stood up i 
to a great deal of the glaciers power. These rock remains form the Conntcticut highlands. 

In other parts of Connecticut the glacier pushed down great loads of rock debris called tni.. • 
As the glacier moved, it carved out its own deposits to foro thin hills, parallel to the north-soutH 
sMviment of the glacier. These thin hills are called drwlins . 

In other areas of Connecticut we find stepped but flat-topped land foms. These are usually ' , - 

found along valley sfdes and art ealltd terraces . As the glacier ne1ted«debr1s and sediments 
were carried down by water along the side of the glacier and built up the land on the valley side. -J 
In southern Connecticut, we have broad level areas. These are outwash plains where the meltwaters y 
of the glacier spread rock debris in broad sheete beyond the glacial ice. 

There is one other topographic feature that we should discuss, the floodplain. Fleodplains 
are not the result of glaciatien, they are quite coMnn not only in our state but in all areas that 
have sizeable waterways. The floodplain is the lowland that borderi a river or stream. It is 
formed by nature as a drainage channel for flood flows resulting froM heavy snowmelt or rainfall. 
TTie floodplain is usually iry but Is subject to periodic flooding. Cennicticut is laeed'with 
river systeaB, and each has its own floedplaln. (Pause) 

How can we put together the infonMtion about all the various land features? What is it that 
each exhibits even though they appear very different from one another? Me need a connon factorl 
The cofliwn factor is Slope is a ratio that tells us how quickly a land area rises 
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in rtlitlen to the distifici It takis to ftach a givin eltvation, Tlili filatiohshlp Is dlagpamntd 

on guldt shtet # 6A» On guidt shift # 6 part B thift art too dlafraiB to muitPiti differtnt G'S, |6 

slopes.* Turn off the ta^ fteofdif and study guldi ihtit 16 dlagpra A & I befoft we go on* (Pauii) OiS. #61 

Th^ slope of thi land Is a topographio charactiHstle. It affeeti land use In a vaHity of 
Mays dfpeniling on Its stiipnesi. It directly iffeeti the ooit of eonstvmctlon and the dtgrse of 
tnvifonttintal linbaet that conitruetlon on a gIvin site will have* If you should deddt to construct 
a bulldlngi a road, or to Install servlees, an a slo^, you will netd to inake the sltt relatlvtly 
level. Look at guide sheet I S part C as we describe this levtling proeass« (Pause) O.s. #60 

Nattrlal cut fron the yphlll slope Is used to build up the dMnhlll ilope. builder now has 
a level area for construction. However » there are ^o placii tiiat noit likely will need retaining 
walls or vegetatlenal covtr* If the retaining walls are net properly planted* the uphill bank ' 
; could erode Into the backyard or the downhill bank could slip or erode and car^^ sell from the front 
yard down the hill. 

If you hiVi decided to build on a iloplng land area what other fictori should you consider? 
(Pause) Are you building In an area not yet deviloped? For ejcaaple a nice high area out In the 
eountry as In slide# g? The view imiit be great* the peace and quiet are a real pleaiurti However slide #6 
you still need serv1cis» utilities and sewage disposal. There are no stwe?^ out herip that means 
an on-site septic syitsDi But a septic field requires a relatively level area, A special system 
design Is needed for sloping areas. 

On a downhill slope the effluent under the force of gravity spreads outward In many directlens-- 
all downslope. This means there Is little eontrol over the effluint. On many h111s1des» under- 
lying rock or dense soils do not provide adequate downward penetratioii of septic systmn effluent. 
The effluent may even break out onto the surfaci further downhin* 

Look it guide sheet I i part Here you see a diagrn of a septic tank sewage disposal a.a,#6D 
system designed for a sloping land. The tile lines are laid on tiie contour of the land rather than 
straight out and slightly downward from the tank. 

In many of the landforms we discussed eaflierp slope Is not steep. Thus construetlon techniques 
and special designs can v^ll ovircome the limitations slope may cause. In Connectieut howeveri 
^ there are mny areas with steep slopes. Some of these areas have bedrock l^ers that are very 
closi to the surface. There m^ also be areas with dutcroppingi where the rock appeari above the 
soil lurfacei The slide, In your viewer showi a home built In a mk outcrop area. In the fore^ 
ground you can see the rock outcrops, excavation costs are increased in such areas, there Is little 
soil to adequately filter the septic system wastes and accessibility Is very difficult. 

What about areas of little to no slope? These are perhaps easy to build upon but again ^nsid« 
eration must be given to other geosyst«n factor. For exaiiilei wt discyssid the level areas bordering 
a river, the floodplaln. These areas are accesilblip leveU even vei^ fertile for planting and 
landscaping. But the one thing that this area so level and so fertile alio makes it haiardous 
to build here^ the RIVER. The fl^dplain is that area that takel on tte extra waters from heavy 
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fiins Of snewiilt, Conitructlon along a floedplilni esptclally In tht foffli of Mdgt^ ahtf rtidwiiys 
pfovldi obstruetions duHng a flood. Thise only strvt to raise tht Itvel of thi flood wittrs abovi ^ 
thelf natural height. Hlfhtr flood-waters maans greater dmge to nearby bulldlngi. wilding 
in floodplalns Is a gafriile. Suitable land uses for the flood plain fftlght be agriculture. 'open spaeti 
forestry, water relattd Industry* marinas » or water using Industry. 

It is obvious that there are many geoiystiin facto?^ to consider before and during constrgctlen, 
but how can we gather Information about the land? How can m detifmlne If a site has a iteep slope, 
gentle slope or Is ntarly level? How do we know that a parcel of land Is in a floodplain without 
actually visiting tht site? One method Is to use a topographic map. 

Turn to guide sheet # 7, lift the tracing paper and expose the topographic map. This Is a 
reproduction of a portion of the Walllngford Quadrangle topographic map. The actual mp Is used 
in the unit on maps and map feadfhg. 

A topographic map presents landfoms in terns of their slope and contour, ^e lines on the 
maps that do not defini roads are contour lines. Each line represents a pifticylar elevation and 
follows the cofitour of land at that elevation. Each line is ten feet highif or \Qmr than the 
adjacent line. 

Heavy centour lines are used to indicate SO foot Intervals , , on your map, the lines at 200, 
210 and 300 itc. are typical of the SO foot interval lines. 

The closer the lines are to each others the steeper the slope, When the contour lints are 
close together, the land is rising or falling in elevation over a short distance, Conver^elyt the 
farther apart the contour lines art, the flatter the land area 1s« 

On the topographic map, en guide sheet # 7 Identify the areas with the steepest slope and 
the flattest area on the map. (Pause) Reme*er, with steep slopes, the csmtour lines are close 
togethef. On relitively level areas, the contour lines are far apart. There is aiore than one ste^ 
or flat area on guide sheet # 7. Take your time In locating the steepest and flattest areas. 
Turn off the tape recorder while you carry out this activity. (Pause) 

New that you have done your best, there is a tracing paper overlay on the previous page which 
can be laid over the map on guide sheet I 7. The steepest area and flattest area are marked on the 
overlay, (Pause) How did you make out? Turn off the recorder if you want msre tlR^ to study thi 
maps before going on to the next part of the unit. 

After completing the previous exercise, you should obtain a copy of the topographic map for your 
town. Find your neighborhood and see how It Is repreiented In contour and elevation on the map. 

Let us inove on and discuss the cofr^osltlon of the land. Kow dc^s the composition of land 
vai^ and how may we obtain infaniMtlon about the composition of the land? 

First, 1et*i take a look at how soil is formed. The different minerals In a rock do net 
expand and contract alike. Therefore, when a rock surface Is subjected to sudden changes in taiiper* 
aturt, the rock tends to crack and flake. Mien water works its way Into these cracks and freeiei» 
it ixpandi and bmks the rock apart. Coarse grained rocks will develop larger cracks and breakdown 
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faitip thin fine gralnid fecks* 

Once water has begun to break the rocki Into smallir frapents. the water Is able to eofflt Into 
contact with more surface area of the rock. It Is then able to react ehefflleall^ with the ^nirals 
present In the rock. The soluble cofflpoundi In the rock may be dlisolved and transported down through 
the soil Into the groundwatif, or they may move down a short distance and fomi a distinct li^er In 
the soli. 

The presence of plant and animal life In the soil adds to the organic content of the io11« 
In add1t1on» burrowing animals and plant roots loosen up the soil and create air spices^ When these 
organisms die and decofnpose» they replenish the soil with a wide range of coi^ounds which form a 
nutrient pool for future plant grwth. 

Another factor at work In soil formation Is slope. Slope afftcts the speed of water flow 
able to piss over the land surfacei The steeper the slopti the faster jhe water funs and the less 
able It 1$ to penetrate within the soil Itself, EroMon miiy occur and soil may be conitantly 
swept away priVentlng somi areas from ever developing a stable soil coVir^ 

Obviously, time Is a major factor In the process of soil formation^ It Is tlwi which provides 
for enough physical and chemical reaetlmii to occur to develop a distinct soil layer^ It Is time 
that allows for enoiigh rain to fall to affect the water content of the soil and possibly ero^e the 
land. It Is time which allows for the parent ro€k material to undergo all these dianges and tevilop' 
a soil layer which is mature. 



As the mny processes and changes take placid loll with a distlngt appearance Is formed* The 

soil Is layered showing the dif firing areas where certain chanlcal reactions oacured and where the 

end products of these reactions have been deposited. These distinct layers are called horizons* 

A vertical view of the soil exposing all the layers or horizons Is called a "soil profile". 

Take a look at slide # 7, In slide I 7 you see a soil proflli. In this profllti ^o distinctive slide 

A #1? 
soil layers can be distinguished. The upper liiyer horizon Is several In^es thick and Is much 

darker In appearance than the lower level or horizon B« (Pausf ) Now look at guide sheet # 8, a, a. #1 

On guide sheet # 8, you sit a graphic representation of an Ideallied soil profile with selected 

Infomiatlon about the soil horlions* lum off the tape recorder and read guldt sheet # 8* 

(Pausfi ) 

There are some generalizations that can be made about soli color and teicture from the soil profile 
without going through a ditalled analysis* On guide sheet # 9 there art generalizations about o,s, #? 

soil based upon Its color and texture. Stop the recorder and read guide sheet # 9a* (Pause) 
Usually subsurface soil colors are lighter than surface soils* Mottllngt or the "patchy^colored'* 
effect of some soils Is caused by alternating li^yers of soil with good and poor aeration. This 
usually happens when the ainount of grtiund water rises with siAsonal rains* 

You nti^ also note that soils differ In texture* Tixture infers to the ^arseness or fineness 
of soil* and is determined by the slit of the mineral grains that make up the soil. There are 
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basically three categoHis of soil parti e1 is that dttermlnt the soil taKtuft. Thtse an listed on 

categofliS 

guidi shift # f part B» Thtst thftt dtscflbg soils by their grain slit* Stop thi recortir 

while you stu^y the categories outlined on guide sheet # 9B« (Pause) &.S. 9B 

, It Is Important to tmphailie that soils art rarily pure silts cl^, or sand. Usually, a 
sofVli a mixtupiof soils from the three basle categories. However, one soil type may predoiBlnate. 

The mixing of soil types allows for great varied In the appearance and characteristics of sells. 
Soil scientists have done a great deal of work ivaluating and categorlilng soils utilising Information 
about soil variations. Soils that have profiles very similar in thlckneis and arrangement of the 
major horizons and other Important characteristics are called a ''soil series'*. Each soil series is 
named for a town or otter geographic featyre near the place whert the soil was fli^t observed and 
mapped. 

For Instance, soils have been named Charlton# Holyoke, Faxtoni Nlnlgrett Woodbrldge, etc* 
The soil Is named after the towi In which It Is first located* After the first Identifl cation* ever^ 
time the soil Is found again, it maintains Its original name rtgardless of the locale in which it 
occurs, 

a 

Soil scientists working for the Sell Conservatloi) Service (SCS) make/^soil survey to learn what 
kind of soils are in i given location* As the soil sclentlsti walk over the area, they observe 
the steepness of the land, shape of the land, kinds of rocks and any other characteristics which 
will aid in their understanding of the soil and its relation to the envirorenent* They dig holes 
to expose the soil profile. Then they classify and name tiie soil according to a standardised 
procedure* 

Soils can differ In texturei slope and stonlness among other characteristics. On ^e bails 

of such differences, soil scientists further differentiate aimg the soils within a soil seHes. The 

slope, stonintsi 

classification of soils by textures and produces categofies called "soil phases"* On the top of 

A A 

guide sheet I 10 you will find definitions arid a table to help claflfy the nomenelaturi. Lets Q.a, lO 

use theNlnlgret soil series as an example, RMmber that the nana Nlnlgret designates a soil lerles 
and Is nanied after the town In which it was found. Once the tixture and slope characteristics are 
added to the name It is called a soil phase * In our exai^le, the sell lerl^s is Nlnlgret; Nlnlgret, 
fine san^y loam, with 0-31 slope Is a soil phase and also the loll unit that Is represantiH on a e^p* 

On slide I 8, there is a sarvple soil survey map. The soil map Is usually drawn un m aeHal ^iid# 8 

photograph on which woodlands, buildinfls, field bofders, trtts and otter detail can be dHtinguishid, 
These details aid the soil scientist In drawing accurate boundaries for the niapping units. As you 
probably have notictd almdiy, there is not room in each mapping unit ta write in a full soil phaie 
nami such as Ninigretifine sancfe^ loam, 0 to 3^ sloi^* For mapping pui^oses, soil sclintists have 
devilaped a set of abbreviations, the shorthand system for soil syifeoli is sui^rli&d in section 
C of guide sheet # 10. On publiihid soil surveys, Nlnlgret fine sandy ioam, 0 * 31 slope would be 
abbreviated NnA. T^e capital lettir, N, rtpwtnts the soil series. Tog«th«r with the little n^ Nn, 
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, ii tht soil typi, Tht cipltal A at the end of the syrtbel # rtpptitnts a 0-31 slo^. 

The first capital letter In each symbol Is the initial of the soil nanii, THi second capital let-* 
ter At i« C, D, or E, If used ihovi the slope. The slope symbol represents the average slope In a soil 
phase. %Qm soil symbols which contain no slope letter are for nearly level soils or land types. A 
final number In the syfliol shews that the soil Is eroded. If no erosion Is observedi no syntol Is 1n- 
d1 cated* 

Not all the soil maps for the state of Connecticut have been published. On working fnaps. 

soil scientists code soil series temporaflly with numbers. The numbers are translated to letters 

when the soil survey Is published. In the far right hand colwn, the nwnblr type code Is reprisenttd* 

.i=.4„ ' use 

For our purposes In this unit, we wIllAthe alphabetical syiribol and published surveys, » 

Let us check your ability to decode the lyntols on a soil surveys.. On part 0 of guide iheet 
# 10 th#i^ Is a sample soil syafeol legend as well as a set of sym^ls for you to Interpret, Turn off 
your recorder and do these escarclses. 

Now that you have had an elementary exposure to Interpreting a soil surviy* obtain a copy of 

your county's soil survey repert and study the sell types and conditions of slope, wklness and 

erosion In your community. If you get the soil survey report for your cowmunitys you will be able 

to Sit how a ioll survey appears In Its entirety. You will also be able to lee the vei^ specific 

types of information given In thaie surveys for special land uses such as agriculture. In many 

pgf 

soil surveys, for exanf>le, soil sclentliti have even estlBiated the iverage^aert yield of principal 
crops such as silage com or alfalfa hay for a given soil serlts. 

You might also find It very Interesting to look up the soil type you live upon. Check out Its 
sultabnitles and limitations just as we will be doing In tht following exercises. 

Now that you know soils may vany considerably depending upon factors at work during their 
fonnatlon, what does this information mean to you? What effect will this Information have upon you 
as you make land use decisions? 

The properties soil exhibits may greatly affect usage patterni for a partleulaf site. Each 

land area has a set of characterlitlcs which ^ can Infer from the soil type, Dlfftrent soil types 

will differ In the degree to which their prepertlei affect land use. Knowledge of the properties 

your 

of a particular soil type may mean success or failure In planning of a land uie. The propertlis 
we are referring to art j penmablllty, erodlblllty, bearing capacity and the depth to bedrock or 
an impermeable layer of soil known as hardpans, 

Parmeablllty Is the ability of the soil to permit the mavement of air and water through the 
soil layers « Permeability dependi not only on the slie of ONnlngs and port spacis prisent In soil, 
but also on the ameufit of Interconnection among the openings. On guide shett # 11 there are two OS* til 
diagrams contrasting soils with different permeabilities. (Pause) In the first example, we set 
soil particles that are fairly uniform In slie. This creates a great deal of space betwitn tte 
partlclis for air and water npvement. The second soil tyi^ howeyer, has small particles filling 
In the spaces between the larger particles. Tills condition restricts the moyirr^nt of water and 
air through the soil. Penreiblllty Is an Important factor In the planning of on-site septic tank 
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sewigi disposal SjfStins, If thi soil Is not permiiblip tHi iiptio systtm im back up or thi 

affluent frow the systtm irny emergi at the soil supflog ii In slldi # 9. In tlthep eisii a hiam sUde #9 

haiard is enattd* If the soil is too permiablt, tht stwage iffluint nay weve dwmward Into thf 

groundwatif too rapidly to bf adtquattly fllterid ind puHftid. This too ffliy ePeatt a strious 

health problini,, 

To tstlmatt tha potintlal rate of movement §f s^agt iffluint through sell and away from tha 
absorption field, a ptrcolatlon test Is made. 

Fercelatlon tests give us a Indication of tht pehaiablllty of tha sell. Percolation tests 
determine the suitability of a pafticular sell ^es for an-s1tt lawage dls^sal. The standaN 
percolitlon rate is 1" per 30 min for infiltration of water Into the soil. This pwludes the 
possibility of unsanitary surface conditions* 

On part B of guide sheet # 11, there li a diicription of how i psrcelatien test Is wde. Turn 
off the reeorder and spend a few minytes fefliliafliing yountlf with the percolatien test and Its 
relation to on-site septic syst^, (Pause) 

While it is linjortant to perform a i^rcolation tist at every sitt as the guide sheet mintloni, 
it is possible to obtain a first approximation of the ptroelati^ rate frwn the soil survey and a 
key of percolation rates. Turn to guide sheet #12, 

Q.s. #12 

Scientists have divided soil phases into four classii of percolation ratesi fast, probably 
fait, probably slew* and slow* To determine the percolatien rate of a ipecific seil phase, scan 
the t:8Me to find which classification your soil phaii Is under. For Initance, if a home site was 
located on a soil phaie idintified as OaB (pause) we wodld search the table to find which section 
SaS is located in. In this case £aS is found in the probably fast category. Leek it the probably 
fast category and locate soil phase 3aB, If a building site wis on a LuA soil phaii (pause) what 
would you expect its percolation rate to bef (5 lee pause) Corrict» It would most probably have 
a slow percolation rate. 

As we mentioned earlier, the key is only a rough guide, A percolation test must still be 
perfennid on the lite! However, the key helps us in the first stage of planning* We will return 
later to the percolation kiy to help us make some land use decigions* 

PermBability of the loll will alio influence the imount of iroundwiter availible, A detailed 
explanation of froundwater and its importance is given in the ^drology Unit, lailcally, the mere 
permeable the leil the grea^r ^e supply of water available is the area. 

Another prepefty which wt will consider Is the erosion potential ©f dlffertnt soils. Mien 
cleared of vegetation* fer conitruction or othtr ictlvitiii. ioili which differ in texture w11*l 
erode at different rates, iven under similar conditions of fainfall, slope and length of slope. 
It is annosying and expensive for homeowners and contractors to have to buy topioll to replace soil 
that has washed away from i building site. 

The problem deesn't end with the construction site itiilf. Earlier in tols unit we pointed 
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topsoil throuoh eroslDn, Look where the eroding isll i% balnd d^po0itfr<i* The soil 1i 9o1r^9 i^lghit In- 
to the roadway. ThU fneans costly town maintenance of the rpfld to ^eroVB *he sedlinefit ^nd Irrltai^ 
tlon to the nelghbofs when their aytomobnii get scratched and d \h^H. look at m MHt Ml k . 

slide # 10. Slnci when Is water brown? This «at«ma^ has tte^ ^Mi 'fm^ the c^nstruetlort s)tii sUde 
In the background* No st€ps were tik^n to prevent fifoslon during ctfi)st>^ic*1ori. What kind ftf 
fish or wlldllf©, woutd you Iraglne could survive such condition'^? It' ^ n^t very pHai^nt U It? 
Think of this the next tlifie you see a construction 6lte Hith the io<l ^^po#id ind th€ grguN weg^' 
tatlon gone. If you chick cloiely you will probably see gulH^S an^ t*1 • W signals pf the om- 
going process of aro§1on. 

However, the problems of erosion on nioderately steep slopes ir^ no^t IriufnountablBi i^lth 
careful plannlngi many slopes ean be developed In an environinfineail^ s^iind Maiiner. Gui^e ihe^t 

# 13 outlines son© principles and procedures suggested by the Sail Ans^ry^tl^h Seryice t© **i<^uce 
eroilon. The principles are effective on soils thfitaresulM for ^lyelo^ement. They Ineludi such 
practices as, leaving the soil bare for the shoPtest period of tiir^i , , ^ r^dyelng th^ s^alo^lty 
and controlling flow of run-off^ . . , detaining runoff on tfil site to tra^ s^ditnent. and f^letstng 
runoff safely to downstream areas, If you are intefistid orar^ eoi^^ro^nte^ with irosisn afl^ ^edi- 
mentation problems, we suggest you eontact the Soil Censirvatlon Se01^§ f^r advice or th^l^ 

excellent written matiHals. Stop the recorder g while you study gu^^e ^He#t ^ 13i O.S^ #1. 

Another soil characteristic of lniportance In land use planning h beafinfl cspaclty* ^lldi 

# n shews what can happen if you do not give pro^r attintlofi W tr§ ^011^, The bearing ^ipgclty sOid© I 
of a son Is how much load per square foot the soil can i*1thitan<i b#^or^ H 1^ defontied. thl^ 

depeiids On the uniformity of the grain or pirtlcle slie of thi s Cil^ Yfy ^o ^taek up marblis to foran 
a mound, It won't work* Ltkawlie, a soil n^de of uniform gfilfii 10 no^t stable and 1i ^ubJlc^ 
slippage, Sllppagt 1s of special concern In soils with my sign 1f1^M^ anitfunt of el or^l^^ 
sand. Increase In moisture content will serve to decreaie thi stab^li^y tmm s^ils^ feiflng 
capacity is t1 mates the plasticity of the soil. It can be coni1d4t«^ tqp be in Indlcater of th^eaist 
of compaction of the solf. Engineers test bearing capacity by Hr^^n^ th# moisture cont^^^t gjf t^iie 
soil lafliple and subjecting the soil to stress of kn^n weights* Th^y ^hn ^tenrlne n^ovepfl^n^i 
tilting, or sinking that would indicate the soils Instability. 

Unfortunately, on maf^y constfuctlon sit^s, the soil sultabi lit^^ f^? bearing a heavy TOid Is 
diseoyered only after construction has bi^un. If this property 1| 4is^fid ^ar ahaad of tin^ 1€ s^rvt^ 
to minlffllii unntcisiary constrgctlon and malntenince costs. Eng Ina^^ ibli to detgrfnini how 
wide a footing is n^ded to support the weight mf a glvefi stnietMpe In « ipic^flc s^il Pha^i* 
In soffli cases, the supports must go far down Into tN earth to g-ain ^hm stability needed %^pp^r% 
the building, Knowledge of the bearing capacity also hflps to aViifJit^ a #oi1 for traf*ie fle^ 
and possible frost heaving of roadi. Obviously, In slide # lli the ^o1 1 w#i rot ca^ablt ©f ^IWe # 

bearing the heavy load'of traffic on tht roadway, In Connecticut^ ^ri fortunati to hayfl 
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very few soils which have i low beaflng eapacit/, 

Another conslderatlofi 1n avaluating the ioll for vaHoui land uiei is the prtsince or absenet 
of hardpan or f ragipan* loth terfw are used In Connecticut for a slowly ptmeablt subsurface 
layer fonngd In compact glacial till * Downward woviirent of wattr Is SiViftly ristHeteci In hard- 
pan. Excess water from heivy rain, spring thaw or leptle tfflutnt art unabli to filter through this 
SQil layer. As a reiult, the wattr or sivfaflt effluent will iipvt latepally ©var the topg of tha "pan". 
In slide I We can set a cut bank with sewage effluent sttplng out. The im^ege effluent Is the 
silver gray colorid substanci, seeping out of the bank leviral feet below the soil surface. 
Fragipan or hardpan may be more of a prebltm than a layer of badrock ilnct bedroeH frequently has 
cracks through which water mn moye* Footing drains are gifitrally nieeiiar^ to prevent the leepagi 
of water Into basements in areas with fpagipan or hardpan soil layers. 

There are tno other factors which ar« neeessary for us to consider In land use decision making 
which relate not t© the composltlOfi of the soil as much as to ttie depth of the soil. These are the 
depth of the ^oil over bedrock and the depth of soil above the water^^table. 

First we shall consider the linpertance of depth of the soil to bedrock. Bedrock lying close 
to the surface has its advantages and disadvantagiit %€m structures fequlre the stability that 
bedrock provides. In fact many tall bulldlngi have footings that are based on bedrock. If a soil 
does not have good bearing eapacityj a buildir Bity be forced to go down to bedrock for strtjctural 
stability* 

Architects oftan utilize ridges an^ rocky slopis for the draiwtlc effect bedrock outcrops 
create* In genaril ^ howeviri bedrock close to thg surface crtatei probiens* Excavation for base- 
ments and utlHtlis may require blasting. On stiepar sloptii cutting and filling for roads and 
building sites may encounter bedrocks This again hln^H instruction both In tems of time and 
cost* 

Arias where bedrock is covered by a shadow soil layer can presefit problei^ for on-site sep* 
tic tank disposal systems. Refer to gulda sheet I H« (Paust) Septic tank systen^ rely on fIV 
tratlon by iOll to purify their effluint* Thii filtration process Is shown In the diagram at the 
top of guide iheet # 14# Diagrani B on tha same page shows why sewage effluent would not be ade^ OS tl 

quately filtered If tlie depth of soil abova bedrock were Iniufficlent. (Payie) In Connectlcuti 
the public heal til cods requites 4 feet of material having in accaptabli percolation rata beMen 
the bottom of the leaching trfnehes and tNa bedrock ledgi*^ 

In diagram C we see a slanting bidi^ek surfacti llie effluent. Inadequately flltet^d may flow 
downhill along the bedrock surface only %o eotrfe at the ground sufface where the bedrock outcrops. 
This 1s a condition similar to that in slide f ll, where the effluent was seeping out of the bank. sUd© 
Anothtr possiblH^ Is that the effluent will flew rapidly through cracks or fissures In Wii bedrock* 
This could illw siwagi ifflutnt to Inflltrati tiit gf^undwatar resultlnB In pollution of the water 
supply. 
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Agiln. it Is possibli to obtain Infoimatlon ibout thi depth te bedfock frm the soil survey and 
an accompanying kiy tor depth to bedrock. On Part II of guide sheet # 14, there Is a ki^ for lell q.bJU 
phases which contain Ndrock within 2 feet of the surfttct, If the soil li not listed the depth 
to bedfOck will probably be freater than Z feet. For ejcafflplep soil phase RK (pause) has ihanow 
bedrock, since It is lilted In the key. But soil phase WuC (pause) is not on the key, so this phase 
probably has bedrock gpeat«r than 2 feet below the surface. 

The depth of the soil above bedrock Is directly related to crop productivity of both fanni 
and forests, Deep soils are generally able to store mrw moiiture and nutrients for plants thari 
shallow soils, Soil scientists havi classified different sells on the basis of their agrlculturil 
productivity. The key on fu1de sheet # 15 lists the soil phases that have been clasilflid as the O.b. #15 
best suited for agficulturiil purposes. There are eight agricultyral capability classes* Class I 
and 11 soils are best suited for agricultural purposes as well as many other land uses, The pro- 
posal to preserve sore of Connecticut's prin^ agricultural land was based on the agricultural land 
use capability system* The Cornmission proposed that far^ with class ii or/oHi be eonildered 
for preservation from developmint. If you are Interested h\ this topic, the Uplands Unit considers 
the preservation of agrtcLiltural land In n^re detail. 'Hia Iniportant point at this momint Is that 
land can be classified with regard to Its agricultural capabnity based upon soil phase. 

Another important solis consideration Is the depth of the soil ibovi the water table or zone 
of saturation of groundwater and or perched - water. Soire areas have high water tables periodically 
during wet seasonst others have high water tablei which persist throughout the year. Since the 
water table fluctuates seisenally due to rains and droughti* it Is necessary to note their mnmm 
height and their duration at depths which affect land use. Drainage categories are used in the 
classification of soils ts describe the duration of the high water table during the year, Stop 
the tape recorder and look at guide sheet I 16 for an explanation of the drainage categDrlti* 0*S. #16 

(Pause) 

Drainage categories may be determined by observing plant life of the areit tepography and 
direct observation of groundwater In test holes. Look at slide I 14, The presence of "mottling", thdt eUde 
is, those alternating patdies of orange and grey in soil , Indirectly Indicates the upper level 
of groundwater fluctuatlan, Mottling is caused by chemical reactions occurring when the pore 
spaces of the sell are filled part of the year with air and part of the year with water^ In short, 
air and water cause the oxidation or rusting of the iretilllc cofi^nents such as iron which are 
found In soil, 

Soils with a high water table present severe building limitations. Basements can bifioedert 
seasonally and septic tank absorption fields will not function. A look at the dlagrani In the center 
of quide sheet I IS will help demonstrate how a high water table affects septic sewage effluent. G*S, 
The water table in this dfagraw is at the level of the tile field. The solid waste In these lOils 
will become floodid with water during wet periods of thi year producing an undeiireable leichate, 
'^^ ^Igh water jabli forcas this leachate upward to the surfaee. This crtatei an unsanitaiy cDndltion 
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and Is a health haEard, Thi gfeattr conitqutncii of thli occuprfifice Is tha poislble affeet to the 
ground and surfaee watip quillty of the area. Attintlon must ba given to dfalnigi systems or filling 
If divolopment 1i te tlN place In areas with high water tablei. If you wish to diVilop a wetland 
artii you must cofnply with the replitlons lit forth In P,A, 155 (1972), Tht Inlands Iflftland and 
Witer Courses Act. Most developiiient In thase areas can proceed only with a permit from the local 
Inland Wetlands Agtricy or State Ofpartoent of Envlfonfnental PratfCtlon. Regulatloni cover da- 
position, fining or rtrfiovlng miterlali the diversion or obstryetion of water flow, and the 
erection of structures. Basic information on this subject is prfsented in the Inland Wetlairdi 
A-T unit. 

We now have a waaltli of Information aboyt soils and water table* hut how do we know whether 
we are building on a suitable soil or a wet soil without lengthy and costly on site analysis? 

It Is again posslbli to use a key and soil survey map to make a first determination of depth 
to water table. 

Gyldasheet I 16C lists soil phases whieh have a terrporary high water table within 3 feet of G.S, #i6c 
the land surfaci during the rainy season* The high water table itldofn parslstl beyond late 
spri ng, 

On Guidesheet # 17 1s a key for soils saturated with water within 3 feet of the lurfaee for G*a, #1? 
between 2 and IP months The exact definitions of these soils are listed on the top of the gylde- 
sheet* (Pause) For exainple, soil phase Art Is coded 3a wttlch Indicates a poorly drained soil, 
We win begin to use the keys to obtain Information about sites In Uie next section. Before we 
go on* stop the recorder and study guidesheet # 16 and I 17. (Pauie) 

Now lets put all our infonnatlon to use 1 On guidesheet # li» there Is a graphic rep^'^sentatlon 

of a soil survey map* We have deleted the aerial photograph baekgrDund for this exercise, but 

retained the mapping units. Place the soil survey map on guldiiheet I IS In front of you. Locate 0,B* #ie 

site # 1, (Pauie) We will assume that site # 1 Is a building let that we have the opportunity 

to eyaluate. Lets assemble infonnatlon about the site together. ' ' 

The best starting point Is to find the soil survey symteol on the map and to decipher It 

narnes 

based on the soil syn^ol legend for of soils on the Deeodlng Chart for symbols on guidesheet 

# 10, (Pause) For site f 1, the syntool EsA can be deciphered as followi: Es represents Enfield 

silt loam and A represents Q^W slope. A form has been provided on guidesheet # lis to iumrnarize M 

the Infonnatlon we are accuimjlatlng on this site. On guide shiet I 19 we can enter the slope as 

0^3% and soil texture as silt loam. Since rocklness is not Indicated in the syntolt we can assuine 

the site Is not rocky, the probable percolst^on rate can be dftennlnid from the key on guideshiet o*S, #12 

the 

112. (Pause). We find tfiit the syinbol EiA Is listed under^fast ptroolation rate lectloni The 

Information about our site Is then reeordrt en guidesheet I 19, Site I 1 will probably have a #14 

fast perodlatlon. 

The depth to bedrock key Is listed on guide sheet I 14, (Pause) The synibol EsA Is not listed on 
the key on guide sheet I 14* nils indicates that bedrock Is at litit 2 feat below the lurface 
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on the site* Wetness Is ditiniilned by checking the keys on guldtsheat # 16 and # 17, Both keys 

must be checked. (Nusi) Soil phase IsA Is not listid on elthtr key leiding to tHi eoncluilon 

that the watertabli doei not come within 3 f«ft of tht soil mtfaei dufinf thi year. Finally, 

llt's check the AgHeultufal Lind key an guldtshttt I IS (Pausi) to deternilne if the soil li lUlt* 

abla for agHcultyre* EsA 1i listed as Claif I which Is pMme agflcultural land. Aftif entifing 

our data on Guldisheet I II, m can begin to synthesize tht Infontiatlon to detirmlni our deVilQpment O.S. # 

options. The site, based on soils Inforrotion appears to be an aectptable building lot. The 

pfreolatlan rate li aceiptablt for on-ilte septic systefls* there are no bedrock problems and no 

problenis with high water table* The only rasefvatlon Is that It Is pHiiie agflcultural land that 

food 

possibly should be kept In^pfoductlon* Even though we have made seme ^native conclusions based 
on the data In the soil iumy» we should not nuke a final dtclslon until we have vlilted the site 
and completed on-site testing and evaluation to confirm our prtdlctlons. 

It Is time for you to try youf skills at site analysis, CoiBpleta an analysis of site # Z 
and site I 3 located on guldesheet I 18. There Is ro^ to re^rd your analyili on the lower half 
of guldesheet I 19 or you may use scrap paper. Turn off the reeorder while you work, (Pause) 

WelQ)iTii back, I am glad you did so m^] en your site analysis, Soil Scientists at the Conn- 
ecticut office of the Soil Conservation Service have developid a watrlK that will significantly 
aid us In our decision making, Guide sheet # 20 containi the naiter matrix* (Pause), They have G*a. #20 
listed the soil properties down the left hand column and vaHeui land uses across the top. An 
X is placed In each box where conil deration of a soil pfopertjf Is important In deciding whether 
the land use is suitable based on the soil eharacteristlcs. 

For Instance, If you were considering building a small cQfrPiircl al buildlngi component No, 6 
from the top of this chart* you would want infonnatlon en wetntss, depth of bedroeki slope, soil 
tescturei surface stonlness^ surface rocklnesi, and flooding. The rationale for considering each 
soil property Is based on the discussions of each property in this unit. 

The Soil Conservation Service has carried this analysis one step further* They have developid 
a similar matrix for each sell phase. Guldesheet * 21 Is one exainple, initead of simply placing g,b. #21 
an X In a bojc, they have rated each property In terms of degree of limitation for each use - 
SLIGHT, MODERATE or SEVERE. The degree of limitation indicates the Severity of problerrs expected 
to be encountered for a specific use. Major htiards are listed when the soil has a Moderate or 
Severe rating. Also, they have provided a s*:»antitat1 ve evaluation of each property, such as Indi- 
cating on this matrl3( that the depth to bedrock was 5 feet plui. The ejcplanatlon of the code is g,S, #22 
on guide sheet # 22. 

Let us work through the analysis of one matrix together, The lait^le matrixes were selected 
baeause they match the exercise on guide sheet # 19, After we work through one matrix, you can 
go back to compare your analysis of your sitss with the analysis of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Let's bigln with guide sheet I 21. the Woodbridgt extreifely stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 0,5 #21 
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pffcint slope*,. will ex.imln© two land usei, no* 4* Dwfnings ^Ith baiBrnents and no, 10 picnic 
areis. 

sev re 

Under dwoll Incri with bafiinents the matrlK lists two llmltatloni, surface wetness and 
surface stonlrur.-.,. In piovidlng a rating at the bottom of tiie matrix, the soil sdsntlsts concluded 
that there werr? iifivorn llrnitatlons on using this site for a homt with a basinnnt. 

In compfSrison , tha mn of the site as a plenic ana had only one stvtre l1ni1tat1oii» stonlntis, 
and six slight IimittUlons. Yet In their rating of this site as a picnic area, they suggest the 
site had sev^jf 1 imj tatinns. Ihe rating Is ^a weighted avirage. The most limiting property 

dominates the ratiny. For Infitance If all properties were rated slight llRrltatlons except one 

I 

property that hnd nwderat^ limitation, the overall rating would be moderata limitation* 

The matrixnn provlHc valuabln Insights Into the Influenci of the geosysteni en land uie deci- 
sions* The '^0 1 si^ttrvdtion Service Is an fjccellent mourcis wt iuggest you utlllii them. 
Most Iroporttintly . obtain a copy of the soil survey for your to*m and the accofi^anylng tables and 

ejiplanatory fnatorlol. Now, return to the matrixes on guide shett # II , # E3 and # H to compare 0,s, # 
your fhree 21^23,24 

analysii* of thp sites from guide ihitt if 18 with the work of the Soil Consiryatlon Service, 

It Is especially important to understand how different soil propertliS Influenci different land 

uses* Turn tno r^corH'T off while you worfc with the mitr1?^e!S* 

We have covoff^d the most Important aipects of soil fonnatlont ^mpOiltion and properties. Now 
lets turn our atiuntlon to other aspects of the geesystem, 

There are frequently deposits of geological material between the upper soil layer and bedrock* 
Gtslde Sheet hr, . a dianram which graphically Illustrates the location of a deposit In a gedloglcal 
cross section, tieological deposits which occur In the few feet bitween the soil layer and bedrock 
are reftirrc i to nnrflclal geolQgical deposits. These deposits of sediments or roek fragimnts have 
been eafri^fl to ihnfr present site by ancient glacltrSf weathirlngi erosion or the activities of man. 
After the ^ i ^ doposlted, soil slowly formed to product a coveflng soil la^er. In many 
instances th<> prrsence of urologlcal deposits will significantly influence the land use decision 
fiiaklng proces'^ . 

Information on^i^iclil geological deposits can be obtained from a iurficlal geology Rap. 
Locate the ^.'ir^i i.tl nn-io'/v map of the Wallingford Quadrar. !le In your Mt**,Qpin the rnap and stop 
the rci ^ -.^ whik: you nrnke a brief ^tudy of the map formal When you have famlllariied you^elf 
with the afirteral map layout, turn the recorder back on. # . (f ausi) . 

You have probably noticed that the surflcial geology map Is a topographlo quadrangli rnap with 
a new color cod^ ^un^tr-inipDsed* The su rf iclal geology inap nas bi^n designed this wiy so that contour 
lines win br? nrenent a-^d the scale of the surffefal geology will be the same as the topographic map. 
The contour lines, as we discussed earlier* help us diterfnine slope on a site. 
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Before uf,1ng any map, wt should deternilne what year the mp was pnodycert. As you will note In the 
lower left hand corner, this surflclal geology map Is drawn on a topographic map preparid In 1954, 
For this reason many recent residential Industrial and oorrniifalal devilopfnints art not shown on the 
map. Even Interstate 91 a major highway diaqonally cfossing the Waniiigford Quadrangle Is missing 
from the 1954 topographic mp^ 

In any evonti since the geological deposits have not changed , the map Is suitable for our 
work In land use decision rnaklng^ 

The color key for the sui^lclal geology map is In the upper right hand comer of the map. Turn 
the tap^ recorder off for a ftw minutis whilfe you familiarise yourself with the color key, and the 
geological doposits which eaeh color fepresents. 

In the key 

Let us begin our Interpretation of the iyrflcal geology map, with the top symbol^- artifical 
fill, Artifical fill Is denotid by a dark brown color. It consiiti of deposits produced by man* 
These Include highway and building fills and large accumulations of trash* 

The Wilbur Cross Parkway Is a prominint man-made feature that follows the Quinniplae Valley from 
the center of the northerfi boundary of the Quadrangle to the southwiit comer. The brown diagonal 
represents the artificial 1 fill neceisary for the conitruction of the highway bed. 

Stop the tape recorder and locate additional iftlflcal fill areas* (Pause) What other 
evidences of man's activities do you find? Are the filled areas ranroad rights of way, coftWircial or 
Industrial developfmnts of roadbeds? All of these uses have Involved the use of fill In the 
Walllngford Quadrangle. 

The predominant color en the sufficlal geology map is green. The key on the right Indicates 
that the color green represents Till. Earlier, In the unit on guide sheet #5, we defined till as 
unstratifled glacial drift deposited directly by the glaciers. Till conilits of clay, sand, gravel 
and boulder tn^onntngied 1n any propostion* Slide #1§ (pause) shows a cut bank expoiing the partlclei 
called tm. Note that the till In slide 115 Is composed of a mixture of particles ranging in size 
from clay to bould^ir^i. 

Layers of till are usually several feet thick and In places may be coflipaetad and quite dense. 
Till In the Wallinqford Quadrangle like till In most of Hew England Is quite stony. 

As the glacier mi^lted, Its meltwiters carried rock fragirents and solll that had been collected 
during the glacier's ni<!vement. The f1»^?1ng meltwater -sorted the debris by slie. Close to the 
melting glacier, where the water flow was rapid, only the largef» heavier rock fragnmnts were 
deposited. Further downstream where the flow was much slowif, smallif and lighter, particles were 
deposited. These deposits art called Ice-contact "stratified drift" because they have been deposited 
in layers. Each layer being relativaly uniform In the particles sUiS, On slide #16 there is an 
ejcample of ice contact itratified drift* Notice the layer of gravel and then layers of sand. Not 
all stratified drift 1s as neatly sorted as this. By comparing slldt IS & 16 you can easily see the 
diffirenca between glacial till and stratifiid drift. On tha surflclal geolo^ map. "ici-contact 
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stfitlflid drift" 1$ fipfiSirittd by the color pink. Stop thf racordtr while you locati deposits of 
stfitlfled drift on this surflclal gaolagy map* Turn thf rtcorder back on when you af^ ready to 
procedi, 

forfBid 

One other type of deposit of Importance has been s1n€i glacial times, Thli i!iatef1a1» callid 
alluvium, has betn deposited by flood waters or meandering rivers. Alluvium consists of tiiln layers 
of fine gravel, sandp silt and day which covifs villay floors and river floodplain. Alluvial 
diposlts are Indicated by bright yellow patcheion the surflclal geology map. If you look cai^fullyt 
you will find that alluvial deposits occur on both ildei of the asanderlng Quinnlplac Riveri Alluvial 
deposits are also found In the flMidplalni of levaral small stftams In the Walllngford quadranglet 

In the lower right hand comer of the Mip« you will notici sevefal purple areas, (pause) The 

map key explains that purple ar^as represent btdrock. Dark purple indlcatei Individual exposures of 

bedrock above the surface^ while the lighter purple ihadlng represents areas ''with small or scatterid 

exposures » or areas thinly covered with soil.** As we have discussed earlier i Ndrock on a site can 

mean additional expense excavating basements Installing utility lines and can prohibit the use of on 

a 

lite septic systens. On the positive side, Mrock can providd vtr^ lultable base for foundations. 

The Surflclal Geology map cafi also provldi Information on the economic ge§logy of the region. 

economic 

Geologic materials such as gravel « sand or trap rock can be an In^rtant resource. We may wish 
to find out where they are located so we can excavate them and utilize th^ In construction and land 
grading. Then 1i a great need for thele materials In eenitfu€t1«ti 

Trap rock Is a comiion name for a rock form found over a large portly of Connecticut. This rock 
Is very old and was formed when lava flowed out ever the tend surface through flssuts. The rock 
breaks off In large blocks giving a itepllke appaarinee. Trap Is the shortenid farm of a german 
word trapp^in which meani step. And so wa use the tarm trap-rock. 

Trap rock leryes a multitude df pufposei whethar It 1i utillied In largt block or imalltr gravtl- 
llke pieces. In the beginning of this unit wt listed « many tfap racli uses which Include bases 
for roads, drainage araas and septic lyitem dralnagi flaldi, 

gravel safves many of the ssm purposes as small plicts of trap rock. Oravil comes from a natural 
accumulation of rounded rock frag^nts In un^niolldatad depos1ts« Tliese frigmnti have a wide varlBty 
of flies from good size rocki to pebbles or granulei* 

Sand Is used mostly In the mixing of concftta and asphalt. Sand deposits have very small 
particles which are quite coarse and granular^ Thty are not as fine at flit or clay. 

Building over fuch dapofltf restHcts and tvan ellmlnatis ttit p^slblll^ of aventual use of 
these deposits as a resout^e. Hall planned remevil of theie rifoyroef can leave tiie arei lul table for 
alternative usesi The next slldet slide til ihows a former gravel pit ttiat Is now being developed as 
a eoMminl^ recreation ar^a. Such planning shows wise u@a of the laridi (tot only ar^ the deposits 
under the soil layer utillied, but once the dapoilts are moved VMi land li available for future 
developjfwnt, 
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Follow the brtm Hbben fepriiintlng tht artlflcal fill for the Wilbur Cfoss Hrkmy frm the 
top center of thi map about 4 InGhes to the largt If regular brown area, This ana Is artlfleal fill* 
According to the map kty the upside down eroised shovili Indicate that this is an opefatlng land 
and gravel pit. This area Is a valuable economic resource to the region providing construction 
materials for coimiunlty divelopmint, 

Connactleut has a rich history of brlck-RMklng* Cloiy deposits have traditionally provided a 

source of material for brIcN production. At the louthweitem end of the Wilbur Cross Parkway on the 

map* there are Siveral blue areas with upright crossed shovels, This syiAol Indicates a clay pit. 

The area is colored blue btcauie the claj^ pits fill with water. The piti bec^ flooded because they 

pit 

are well below the soil surface and the water table, ^iien a clay Is In operation It is necessary to 
constantly pufnp out water and build dikes to keep out the river. The bar across the croised shovels 
Indlcites that these cliyi pits are Inoperative, but there are still aetlve city p1^ In the 
Qulnnlpfac Valley. 

Deposits may also present spifte llmltatloni for building Just as the type of soil we build upon 
may or r?^y not be suitable for a paf^lcular land use. 

You niay have noticed that there are three areas encircled and nia^red on this nap. We will 
analyze these three sites together using both the infomatlon given us froM the surflclal pology 
mp about the deposit and Information we have eollectid tiiroughout this unit. 

What Is the deposit found on site II? (Pause) The key shows tiie area Is underlain by glacial 
till, a coii^actt nonsortad sediment. We mintloned earlier that till In plaeei tends to be eo^act 
and therefore not very permeable. Low penneabllliy could Influenee yoitr on site septic disposal 
system's funotlonlng. The filtration of the effli^nt will be slow but then apin thorough. 

There are no purple areas for bedrock outcrcpfi the site or nearby which Indicates that bedrock 
Is not close to the surface. Froffi the topographic llnei. we can see that the slope Is moderate. 
Remember that steeply sloping areas generally have bedrock close to the surface and bedrock out* 
cropplngs are cofnmon. This site should then present few excavation probltfls. 

The moderate slope means little difficulty In grading the site for access road asnstnictlon or 
building sites. Unless the soil Is easily eroded, a moderate slope such as this should not present 
serious erosion preblem during construction. The moderate slope here could provide good drainage 
of water from the site. It mean an attractive v1^ for a housing development. 

Let's take a look at site 111. What is the deposit underlylni this site? (Pause) !f we again 
look for the key» we find that m site Is underlain by Ice-COTtact Stratified Drift, kmi that 
stratified drift Is }mr^^ bacause of the forces at work during Its deposition. Thus it is better 
sorted than till. Even though stratified drift nay contain fine cleys. It is more frequently composed 
mainly of sand and gravel. Thus the depoilt is probibly very permi^le. If the effluent from an 
on site septic system li able to move very rapidly through the de^sit, filtration my not be thorough. 
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A housing developmint in this area could put a strain on the flHifini ability of the ifta If thtft 
ifi teo many on site stptic disposal systiiw. The groundwatfr could btcoi^ polluttd, Thi poorly 
tftated effiuint might riach the niarby rlvtr or strtan« oausing a water pollution probleifi- 

Properly constructed sewirs to sgrvlce the dtvelepmint would pnviint a watir contamlnitlon 
problem, Thli siti llii between two fldgeii thirtfore bedrock cloit to the iurfaci should not 
presant a great problem. 

The slope Is mederati and so the site looks llfce It has few problons which might affect con- 
structloni. Again* erosion should not be a pr^lem here. 

The patchii of yellow along the itreim to the west of this site designate what o^er diposit? 
(Pause) Correctp deposits of alluvium. This luffiiti that that portion of the area is subjict to 
flooding. The topographic contour lines show that the ^Jority of the lite Is 10-10 feet sfcove 
the alluvium, Nowaver^ In tlntti of severe floods. It Is not unuiual for floodwater^ t^ rise that 
high, The lite seents to be a good one for developmantB but mm data about the poisiblll^ of 
flooding In this area should be checked. 

For lite #3, we would like you to try an analysis yourself. On giide sheet #15 there Is space 
for yeuf notes. Turn off the recordir while you analyie lite I3i 

The lurflcial geology map is quite useful In provldlnf ui with Information about the dt^ 
positi underlying the soil, Howevefi In analyilng the sites for their limitation or lulta- 
blllty for development, we incorpofated Information we had liamed about the land's topo-^ 
graphy and thi propt^rtlSB of land suchs depth to the Mmdk and the pefmeablllty of the 
depoiit, In utillilng the surflclal geology map alonii we ari etiislng Mch detailed 1n^ 
formation prevlded by ioil sufviys. Any one map uiid a1one« gives ui only a part of the 
picture, To get the total plcturt » we must put together a jlgiaw pu2ile so to speak, 
muit make use of topography, loils, and surflclal geolo^ maps as well as all other resource 
InfOfiHatlon avalUble, 

We have come a long twayp but the analysis muit eKtind further^ h the synthesis unit 
win explain I we have consldertd physical asptcti of the land arri have noglectod such 1n^ 
trinilc conildtratloni as soclil, ecormlci and political factoHi A sound analysis mesi 
also consldaf off-siltt invlronmantal iHpacts, Only when all thisa aspertt havi been put 
togither will a logical Is^d use planning declilon result* 

To iuimirlie the Implications of the geosyitem on land use decision makln^we have 
pfeparad a mitrlx listing the Important geosystM cansldtratloni. He matrix explains the 
rationale for tach consideration as wall as Indicating the natd for pretactlont ixlitlng 
rtgulatienii ind the potantlal for higher divelopmant or malntmance costs. It will be 
useful for you to refer back to the mtrU as you in lyttthaililng the considerations from 
other unite to make your land uit declsioni. This eonoludts the geoiyittm unit. Thank you 
for Joining us. 
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OPEN SPACES 

GUIDE SHEET U 

The land area of our state and country Is fixed. As we e?(oer1ence economic mansion and 
population growtht m must recociniie that eofnpetltlon for our limited land resources Is ^oing 
to Increase, As people and deyelopfrtent pressures Increase, we must ieHously evaluate our 
need for open space. Once we have deterrnlned our open space needs, m rnust take action to see 
that adequate open spaee Is preiervtd to reet our needs* 

This unit on open spaces provides several persoectlves on the nature, functlonp and importance 
of open space areas. In addition. It reviews the agencies and laws which focus on man's need 
for open space. At the conclusion of the ynit, there 1s a olan for action which will be of 
value to Individual groups or conmunltles which are Involved In the preservation and nianagement 
of open spaces* 

OBJECT^ ^S: At the conclusion of this unit on open space, you should be able to: 

U Describe the types of open space that are located In or near your coffmunlty. 

2. Locate and Identify municipal and state owned open space on the Statewide Comprehen^ 
sive outdoor Recreation Plan (S.CO.R.P) and local land use maps. 

3. Construct a list of benefits an Individual and community can derive from open 
space preservation and management. 

4. Cite evidence that demonstrates the need for proper pUnnlnq for the future open 
space needs of your cofrinunltyi ^ 

5. Identify organisations Involved in preserving and managing open space 

6. Outline the orovlsions of the law as it relates to open soude preservation and 
managenient. 

7. Describe the role that open space plays In a community's plain for: 

a. providing adequate recreational facilities 

b. residential developrr^nt 

c. commercial development 

d. Industrial development 

e. maintaining wildlife habitat 
f* preserving historical sites 

q. long term economic and population gfowth 

comunlty ^^^"^^^ preservation and management of a parcel of land In your 

Before proceeding with the recoi^ded portion of this unit, make sure you have a copy of 
^ ^""^ state w id e Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan . Copies of both of these booklets 
have been Included In the land use decision making kit . . . !f you are ready, turn on the 
recorder.' 
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GUIDE SHEET §2 

IDEAS CONCERNING OPEN SPACE 



A, wnderness is the raw material out of which man has hafmtefed the artifact called civil- 
ization. 

-Aldo Leopold" 

J find I aiD dlsoHint&d by spaca. New York City has taught rne the lolace of walls. 
I feel niore comfortable in a subway than In a flald^ more wlllinq to concentrate on some- 
thing with momentum than a landscape that will not flicker or revolve* I do not 
absorb icenery: rather, It turns meditative and remote* Walking through the woods, I fall 
Into that self-enclos1nn comtemplation that one erects to prevent boredom, 

-Richard Goldstein- 
Open space 1s» generally undeveloped^ or predomlnatly undeveloped land which has valut 
for active or passive recreation * * , To be open space land need not entirely be un* 
developed or unbuilt upon. Therefore, parks, greenb^lts, farms » golf courses, your backyard, 
a zoo or even a cemetary rnay also be Included in our definition of ooen space. 

-Connecticut Land Planning Commission- 

The term open space does not describe a particular type of land. It Is simnly a predomlnatly 
vacant land or water area of sufficient size, utility or baauty that its presence 1s a public 
benefit. 

-Boston Hetropolltan Area Planning Councll- 



B. List some spaces you encounter. Are they open spaces or enclosed spaces? Which one*^ do you 
value most? least? 



Personal Spaces in your Life 


Valuft 


Great 


Moderate 


Little 


1, Your Room 








2, Your Aoartment or Home 








3. A Parking Space 








4. A Bus Seat 








5. Your Place at Work or School 








6. 








7. 








8. 









Return to the narrative after you have finished the activity. Turn the tape recorder on again. 
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GUIDE SHEET B 

VALUES CLARIFICATION ACTIVny Oft OPE« Sfkz 

Initfuctionii Rifld thi Hit of anas in thi Itft hand ceiumri of ^hf# guide ih^it. Thin cl^lsHfy 
each area as imim or not* bilng optn spice. in your cplnlon* Plr^sil j, tfonstder the ^fgai 
classified as open sptet and rate the area ifi terfni of Iti l^o^Un^t <o^ou* 



Silectid Araas 



Playground 
Suneniarket 
Farfii 

GDlf Course 
Ofchard 

Ctmatary 
Park 

Classrooni 
Nature Preserve 

10, Parkinn Lot 

11, Mai^ih 

I?.. Sanitary Undfin 

13. street 

14. Zoo 

15, Beach 

16, Forest 

17, Buffer Strip Along Highway 

18. River 

19. Ski Trail 

20, Athletic Field 
2L Rldgetop 

22, Disertid Wafihouse 

23, GymnisiUfti 

24, Reservoir 

25, Railroad yard 
25. Vacant Lot 
27* Tenrii Courts 
2S, Scenic Vista 
29. Skating Rink 
30, 



Is this area 



Loi^ 




Whin you have comnleted the activity i turr the tacit' r^turiliir cn. 
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GUIDE SHEET #S 

AMALYSIS OF LOCAL AND RESIONAL OPEN SPACE 

The fonowing thret tasks are deslgnid to asslit you In locattng iocal and rtgional optn spici 
areas In tht vicinity of your cofffnunity* After locating stveril araai, you will bi asked t© itate.^. 
whether or not, tn your astlmateti they adequately or Inadequatily meet the needs of your corrniunity or 
region. After con^leting this unit, you may want to visit several of thise areas to conduct on site 
analysis. 

To complete the activity* yew v#ni needi 
penci 1 

scrap paper ; 

Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCORP) 

optional: A local open space n^p for your town or regional planning agency 

Task A : • 

1, A map of open spaGe and recreational areas is included at the end of the SCORP citizens' 
Sunriary. Open the juaps study the legend and locate your conitnjnlty, 

2, fteasure the apprexiniate distance from the center of your town to the nearest forest. Record 
the distance in the distance column below* Place i check in the local column if the forest 
Is within your conroiunity or In the regional coluum 1f the forest Is outside your community. 

3, Repeat this process for each of the types of open space nuntered 1 - 12 on the guide >sheet. 

4, After completing the inventory, rate each open space, adequate or inadequate* depending. upon 
whether it miets your coinnunltles needs in terms of locationt accessabillty and size. 



5, When you have completed your evaluatlenf complete the questions listed In Task C, 





I. Open Space Areas 


Di stance 
to area ' 


Place check 


. in coluffin If: 


Your evaluation of the 
adeouacv of thp site. 


Local Area 


Regional Area 


Adequate 


Inadequate • 


1, Forest, 












2, Park 












3. Recreation Area 












4, Fish-Wildlife Area 
State Ponds 












Natural Areas 












6« Campground 














7, Heritage or 
Historical Site 












3. Boat Launching Site 












9, Municipal Open 
Space 












lOp Private Open 
Space 














11. Mater-Utility 
Watershed 












12. Hiking Trail 
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ccontinued) 

Task B ( Optional )i 

1. Obtain a local open space map from your twn or raglonal planning agency. 

2. Maasure the distance frm your home to the open spaMS litteftd A - I on the iDcal open 
space Of the SCORP niap and record the distance to the open space area In the distance 
colunm beloiir. 

3. Place a chisk mark in the apprepriate coluiim Indicating whether or not tha facility is 
adequate or Inadequate for the needs of your coniiHinity, 



, I, open Space Areas 


Distance 
to area 


Place check in coluitii if: 


Your evaluation of the 
adequacy of the site, 
Adequate Inadequate 


Loell Area 


Regional Area 


A, Golf Course 








y. 


!• Tennis Courts 










C. Baseball, football 
* or athletic field 










Fresh-water swinifilng 








E, Salt-water swifniiing 










F, Conservation Trust ^ 
Property 










6; Ski Area 










H. Farms 










I. Vacant Lot 











Task C: 



1, In your opinion, does your comnHjntty have an adequate amount of open space to meet the needs 
of its citizens? 

2. In your opinion, how far can an open space area be froni the center of your corriminity before 
it loses Its value as open space? 



3, Do you see a need for additional type of open space for your coi?iiiunity? for your region? 
What type of open space areas are needed? 

4, Are any of the open space areas in your conminlty currently endangered by plans for urban 
or suburban development? 

5, Who owns the open spaces that are Importint to you In your community? 



Q Return to the narrative after you have completed this activity. Turn the tape recorder on; 
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OPEN SPACE FUNCTIONS 

A. 1. Recreational Oppoftunltiis ; 

2, Attractiva Coiminlty Design 

a, divifslty of tnvlronmtnts 

b. need of "green" surfoundlngs • 
c» buffer lones 

3, Maintenance of Natural Pfoceises 

4, Historical Preservations 

5, Rarity of habitat or species 

B. Classify each ©pen space, ar^a according to the function it performs by placing a check In the 
appropriate column. Each type of open space may have several functions, 



^^^^^ynctlon 
Type 


Recreation 


Attractive 

Comronlty 

Design 


Maintenance 


Historical 


Rarity 


Ski resort 












Farm 












State forest 












State park 












Water company land 












Local ridge 












Vacant lot 












Golf course 












Athletic fields 












Nature preserve 












Cemetary 












House where George 
Washington slept 












Hiking Trail 












B1 cycle Trail 












Fishing or Hunting 
Preserve 




! 
\ 

1 









Return to the narrative after completing the activity. Turn the recorder on. 
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CLUSTER METHOD? • 
'=%AMPI_E OPEN SPACE 
"OMMONLY SHARED 



GRID METHOD.' 
LIMITED OR NO 
OPEN SPACE 




GUIDE SHEET m 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTING NATURAL AREAS 



Thf Nature Constrvancy 1s a hational, non-profit, TOmbershIp organization devoted wholly to the 
preservation of critical areas. Since 19S4, when It startid it first land saving prQject» The 
Constrvancy has helped preserve over 650,000 acres in 47 states and the Virgin Islands* These ixamples 
of natural ^riea include marshes, -seashores, forests, swampi, islands, prairies, and deserts, ranging 
In size from thousiftd acre habitats to bits of ecologically important but minute wetlands. 

The Connecticut Chapter of ITie Nature Consirvancy has helped preserve 88 sanctuaries eneompasing 
more than 8,000 acres* Connecticut, caught In the piners of the spreading New York to |os ton. 
megalopolis, is especially vulnerable to the disappearance of natural areas. 

As part of their management program each site undergois an analysis and evaluation by a team of 
ecologists and other scientists. It 1$ particularly Interesting to note some of the characteristics 
they use in evaluating a site* They may be of Interest to you In selecting and/or evaluating natural 
areas in your town. 

.... ^ ' 

I. EEOLQGICAL EVALUATION ^ ' / L... 

A. Viability - The ability of areas to maintain the Integrity of the natural system over time; 
(consider size, watershed, and bufferage), . ■ 

B. ' Diversity - based on such factors as number of habitats representid, relative species 

diversity, etc* 

C- Uniqueness - uniqueness >or rarity of the ecosystem In the United States or in the state. 

D. Freedom fr om Human Impact - three categories 

*1f there has been no appreciable influence by man 

-If there has been some human Interftrence but not enough to change natural coitinunlty entity, 
-if the area Is dominated by man*s Influence - ^ 

E. Defenslbnity - the ability to protect a natural area from destruction or alterii;,ion by man. 
II. REASONS FOR PRESERVATION (more than one may be chosen) 



A. 


Scenic 


I. 


Representative ecosystem 


B. 


Scientific documentation 


J. 


Brieding concentration 


C, 


Buffer zone 


K. 


Ovenylntering concentration 


D. 


Open Space 


L. 


Migratory concentration 


E. 


Geologic formations 


M. 


Local rare animal 


F. 


Local rare aquatic habitat 


N. 


Remnant community 


G. 


Local rare terrestrial habitat 


0. 


Plants, peculiar to this region 


H. 


Animals peculiar to this region 


P. 


Other 



Source: Nature Conservancy, Connecticut Chapter Sclenct Tower 
P.O. Box MMM Wesleyan Station 

Middletown, CT 06457 ' \ 

After reading guide sheet 19, turn the tape ricordir back on! ~ ; 
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Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford. 
Peabody Museum , New Haven. 
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CONNECTICUT 

. . Js New England, Its interests are as varied as 
its life, its landscape and Its traditions, 
For the visitor, Connecticut's countryside is ever- 
changing. Rolling hills and deep wooded valleys 
merge with rugged uplands. New England farms 
and quiet colonial villages live door-to-door with 
bustling urban centers. Along the southern tier, 
the rambling shoreline of Long Island Sound is • 
dotted with sandy beaches, pleasure boat marinas, 
great ports of call and quaint fishing villages. 
All this is Connicticut— scenic, historic, colorful 
and GonnpaGt 

This symbol Indicates those attractions of 
Bicentennial interest. 

BecausB hours and prices tend to change without 
notice, it is BdvisBbtB to rechBck them in advancB 
to moid disBppQintment. 

Avon 

FARMINGTON VALLIY ARTS CENTER, Route 44, 
Arts and crafts studios, gallery, bookstore housed 
in historic stone explosives plant, Studios open 
Tuesday-Sunday 10-5; gallery open Wednesday- 
Saturday 1 1-3, Sunday 1-4. Closed Monday, 
Christmas, New Yearns, Free, Tel: 678-1867, 
4 

Ifattferd 

THIMBLE ISLANDS CRUISE, Sightseeing tours 
through the tiny Thimble Islands leave Stony 
Creek Public Dock dally. For operating schedule, 
rates; 488-9978 or 481-3345. 

Brldgaport 

PX BARNUM MUSIUM, 804 Main SL Barnum 
memorabilia; possessions of Tom Thumb, Jenny 
Lind; 19th century carved Swiss Village: Brinley 
5-Ring Circus Model; unwrapped Egyptian 
mummy; exhibits of local historical importance. 
Tuesday-Saturday 12-5, Sunday 2-5, Closed 
holidays. Donation. Teh 333-8551. 

BEARDSLIY toOLOGICAL QARDENS, Noble 
Ave. (Beardsley Park). Largest zoo In ConnecticuL 
Specializes in fauna of North c.?id South America. 
Open ail year (summer 10-7, winter 10-5). Closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. Adults 250, 
children 100. Groups by appt. Tel: 576-8082, 

MUSiUM OF ART, SCIENCE & INDUSTRY, 4450 
Park Ave, Three floors of exhibits include art, 
energy, circus life, antique furniture, Indians, 
science, Tuesday-Sunday 2-5. Free. Planetarium 
shows: Tuesday, Thursday 3:30; weekends 2, 3, 4. 
Planetarium: adults $1, children 500. Tel: 372-3521 , 

LONG ISLAND CRUISES. Daily cruises to Port 
Jefferson, L.L, leave Union Square Dock from late 
May to mid-October. For schedules, rates: 
367-8571 or 334-5993, 



Bristol 

AMiRICAN CLOCK & WATCH MUSEUM, 100 
Maple SL Only U.S. museum devoted exclusively 
to horology. More than 600 items dating from 
1790, most manufactured In Connecticut. Open 
April to November: Tuesday'Sunday 1-5. Adults 
SI, children 500; group rates, Tel: 583-6070, 

BARNES MEMORIAL NATURE 0£NTER, 175 
Shrub Rd. Self-guiding trail ieads through 70-acre 
preserve. Variety of habilats with emphasis on 
stages of ecological succession. Interpretive 
building with displays, Tuesday-Friday 1=5, 
weekends 9-5. Closed major holidays, month of 
January. Free, Tel: 589-6082, 

LAKE COMPOUNOE AMUSEMENT PARK, Lake 
Ave. Rides, games, entertainnnent, showboat tours 
of the lake, other fun things for the family. Open 
daily: Memorial Day-Labor Day; weekends only: 
Easter-late May, September, Parking: Sunday, 
holidays 500, 

Oinaan 

POST CARD MUSEUM, Church SL Thousands of 
domestic and foreign cards, most of them old and 
very rare, June-August: weekends 12-4; other by 
appL or chance. Adm: 990. Tel: 824-0397, 

Canterbury 

PRUDENCE CRANDALL HbuSE, Junctioh of 
Routes 169, 14. Georgian-style home where Miss 
Crandall, In 1833, established state's first all-Black 
school. Under diyelopment as a museum of Black 
history and culture. Expected opening: late 1976. 

Canton 

CANTON HISTORICAL SOCIETV, 11 Front St, 
Collinsville. Crafts center, country store, Victorian 
parlor and furnishings, toya, blacksmith ihop, 
farm tools, etc. All year: TuesdayThursday 12-4, 
Sunday 2-5, Adults $1, childrin 260; special 
group, student rates. Tel; 693-2793, 

ROARING BROOK NATURE CENTER/ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CENTERS INC, 176 Gracey Rd. 
Interpretive buildings with year-round nature 
exhibits, store, resource roorrti 116 acres of wood* 
land with many trails. AJI year: Tuesday-Friday 
10-4:30, Saturday 10-5,'Sundfty 1-6. Closed major 
holidays. Free, Tel: 693-0263. 

Clinton 

STANTON HOUSE (c, 1790), 63 East Main St Part 
home, part general store. Almost all furnishings 
original. Extensive collection of old American and 
Staffordshire dinrnrv/are. May-Nov. 1: Tuesday- 
Sunday 2-5 (Jul) August 11-5). Free, 
Tel: 669-2132. 

Colebrook 

COLEBROOK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Town Hall. 
Many displays dealing with local history. Memorial 
Day^Columbus Day: weekindSi holidays 2-4. Free, 
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Coventry 

NATHAN HALE HOMESTEAD, South St. Deacon 
Richard Hale, father of the patriot, built the house 
in 1776 and held court there as a justice of the 
peace. Its 10 rooms are furnished as the Hales 
might have had them; many family heirlooms. 
May 15-Oct. t3; daily 1-5. Adults $1, children 260. 
Tel: 247-8996, 

Danbury 

DANBURY SC0TT-F>e^NTON MUSEUM, 43 Main 
St. Taylor House (1750) filled with early Amtrlcan 
^'crafts, furnishings. Dodd House recalls heyday of 
city's hat industry, has manufacture displays. 
Exhibition building Gontains many items of local 
historical importance, Wednasday-Sunday 2-5, 
Closed major holidays. Free, Tel: 743-2475. 

Parlen 

BATES^SCOFIELD HOMESTEAD (0. 1730), 45 Old 
King's Hwy. Classic Connecticut saltbox with 
massive center chimney. Authentic local furnish- 
ings, crewel embroidered curtains, excelient herb 
garden, Wednesday, Thursday 2-4; Sunday 
2:30-4:30; other by appt. Free, Tel: 655-9233. 

Deep River 

STONE HOUSE (1840), South Main St, Museum of 
19th century furnishings. Extensive collections of 
cut glass (locally produced), many local history 
items. Summer: Tuesday, Thursday 2-4; other by 
appt. Donation. Tel: 526-2609. 

East Granby 

OLD NEW^GATE PRISON a COPPER MINE, 
Newgate Rd, America's first chartered copper 
mine (1 707), Revolutionary War pr'^ion (1775-1 782), 
and Connecticut's first state prison (1776-1827). 
Visitors may tour copper mine where prisoners 
were chained at night. National Historic Landmark. 
Memorial Day to November: daily 10-4:30, Adults 
$1, children 500, Groups by appt Tel: 633-3563 
or 666-3005. 

East Haddam 

GOODSPEED OPERA HOUSE, Route 82 at bridge. 
Beautifully restored 1876 Victorian opera house 
offers vintage musical comedy and other summer 
theater productions mid-June to early fall. 
Tel: 873-8668. 

NATHAN HALESCHOOLHOUSI, Main St. (rear 
of St, Stephen's Church), One-room school where 
Hale taught during winter of 1773. Furnished as a 
school of the period, includes some Hale 
memorabilia. Surnmer: weekends 2-5. Donation, 

Kast Haven 

6RANF0RD ELECTRIC RAILWAY MUSEUM. River 
St. More than 85 classic trolleys displayed. Three- 
mile shoreline ride includes tour of car barns. 
Picnic facilities, Mid-June to Labor Day; 
Weekdays 10-5; April to December; weekends, 




holidays 11-6. Closed December-March. Museum 
free. Rides: adults $1 ($1,50 for one day unlimited 
rides), children half price. Teh 469-9627, 

East Lyme 

THOMAS LEE HOUSE (1660) and LITTLE BOSTON 
SCHOOL (19th century), Route 156, Niantic. 
House is one of state's oldest frame dwellings. 
Interior beautifully furnished, shows various 
stages of construction, Restored school has 
period furnishings. Memorial Day-Columbus Day: 
daily except Tuesday 10-5, Adults 76^, children 
250. Tel: 739^6070, 





BranJoYd Trolley Mimum, East Havmi. 

Eisaic 

PRATT HOUSE & MUSEUM (1740), 20 West Ave. 
Arghitecturally interesting hoUse contains 
outstanding Griswold collection of American 
furnishings— including many "Chinese" courting 
mirrors. Period herb garden is fully labeled, June- 
October: Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 1-S. Adults 
600, under 12 free. Tel: 767-'1003. 

RIVERBOAT. Riverboat cruises along the 
Connecticut River depart from town Dock, foot of 
Main St from May to November. Some cruises 
connect with Connecticut Valley Railroad, (See 
also Haddam, Old Saybrookj For schedules, 
rates: 767^8806, 

VALLEY RAILROAD, Railroad Ave. Vintage steann 
train carries passengers on hour-long round trip 
to Chester from May to November. Optional 
connection with riverboat for extended cruise on 
the Connecticut River. Christmas trains on 
December weekends. ^oruSchedulis, rates: 
767^0103. 
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Falrfiild 

BIRDCRAFT MUSEUM, 314 Unquowa Rd, 
CollectiDn Includes more than 4,000 specimens of 
native birds and other wildlife. All year: Saturday 
10-6, Sunday 12-5, Closed Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas. Free, Tel: 259-6305, 

FAIRFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 636 Old Post 
Rd. (opposite Town Hall). Excellent collections of 
antiquB dolls, kitchenware and other items of 
historical value. Weekdays 9:30-4:30, Free. 
Tel: 259-1598. 

LARSEN SANCTUARY, 2325 Burr St, Headquarters 
of Connecticut Audubon Society. Displays of local 
wildlife, fine research library. Five miles of trails 
In 150-ac re sanctuary, Tuesday-Saturday 10-5, 
Sunday 12-5. Closed major holidays. Contribution: 
500, Tel: 269-8305. 

OGDEN HOUSE (a 1700), 1520 Bronson Rd. 
Faithfully restored colonial structure, furnished 
with priceless period antiques. WelNnnaintained 
gardens. May 16- Oct. 15;. Thursday, Saturday 2-5. 
Adults $1 , children 500. Tel: 259-1598, 

Farmingtciri 

FARMINGTON MUSEUM (Stanley-Whitman 
House), 37 High St. This 1660 homestead, 
beautifully restored, has lovely period furnishings, 
artifacts, beautiful herb, flower gardens. National 
Historic Landmark. April-December: Tuesday- 
Saturday 10-12, 2-5; Sunday 2-5; December-April: 
Friday, Saturday 10-12, 2-5; Sunday 2-5. Closed 
major holidays. Adults $1 , children 500. 
Tel: 677-9222, 

HILL-STEAD MUSEUM, 671 Farmlngton Ave, 
Gracious turn-of-century mansion, designed by 
Stanford White for Industrialist A\fr&d Pope: 
Outstanding collection of Impressionist paintings. 
Furnishings reflect family's opulent life style. All 
year: Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, Sunday 
2-5. Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas, Adults $1, 
^chlIdren 500. Tel; 677-9064. 

Glastonbury 

WELLS-SHIPMAN-WARD HOUSE (1755), 972 Main 
St,, South Glastonbury. Outstanding example of 
mid-18th Qontury Connecticut River Valley 
architecture, Exceilent period furnishings. 
Beautiful garden at rear of house. June to mid- 
October: Sunday 2-4. Adults 500, children 250. 
Tel: 633-6890. 

Granby 

McLEAN GAME REFUGE. Sanctuary's 3,400 acres 
have many trails through various terrain. Main, 
entranos off Rout© 10, Brookside picnic grove and 
recreation field reached through west entrance on 
Barndoor Hills Rd, 
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Greenwich 

AUDUBON CENTER, Riversvllle Rd, A 475-aGre 
oanctuary with many trails, excellent visitors 
center Tuesday-Saturday 9-6. Closed on three- 
day holiday weekends. Adults $1, children 500, 
Tel: 869-5272, 

BRUCE MUSEUM, Steamboat Rd. Outstanding 
exhibits in natural history, sciehce. Hall of Biology, 
meteorites, Indian artifacts. Special three- 
dimensional displays. Weekdays 10-5, §Mday 2-5, 
Closed holidays. Free. Tel: 869-0376. 





BUSH-HOLLEY HOUSE (a 1685), Strickland Rd,, 
Cos Cob. Colonial saltbox has wallpaper bearing 
tax stamp of George II, a hidden stairway^ rare 
examples of Colonial furniture. All year: Tuesday- 
Saturday 10-12; summer: also Sunday 2-5; winter* 
Sunday 2-4, Adults $1. 
Tel: 869-9849, 

MUSEUM OF CARTOON ART a HALL OF FAME, 
384 Field Point Rd. Unique 600-piece collection of 
original cartoons, from Thomas Nast and Charles 
Dana Qlbson to Peanuts. Classic comic strfps of 
20ih century. Tuesday-Friday 10-4, Sunday 1-5. 
Closed Saturday, Mondays major holidays. Adults 
$t children 500. Tel: 661-4502, 

PUTNAM COTTAGE (c, 1792), 243 East Putnam 
Ave. Known as Knapp's Tavern during Revolution^ 
Meeting place of leaders (including Israel 
Putnam). Has rare soalloped shingles, huge 
fieldstone fireplaces, MondayrThursday-Saturday 
10-5. Adults 500, children free. Tel: 869-9697, 



Groton 

TORT GRISWOLD STATE PARK, Monument & 
Park Aves. Site of 1781 massacre of Colonial 
defenders by British troops under Benedict 
Arnold. Memorial tower provides ffne view of 
surrounding country; many Emplacements 
restored. Museum has historical diapiays. Park 
open year-round. Museumi m'onument: Memorial 
'Day-Columbus Day. Free. Tel: 446-1729. 

SEE SUBMARINES BY BOAT, 86 Fairview Ave. 
Hour-long, seven-mile tours of historic Thames 
River and New London harbor include U,S, Sub 
Base, Electric Boat Co, (nuclear sub construction). 
Groton Monument, U,S. Coast Guard Academy. 
Late May-mid Sept,: daily 9 to hour before sunset. 
Adults S2J5, children $1. Tel: 445-7401. 




U,S. NAVYSUBMARINi BASE, Route 12. Two- 
hour weekend tour of this Atlantic submarine fleet 
home port Includes Inspection of midget subs, 
and visits to submarine museum and pier areai. 
Arrangements through Gray Line of New London- 
Mys 24 Hamilton St.. New London, CT 06320. 
Tel: 443-1831, Closed Dec. 15-Jan. 15, Adults 
$2,50, children $1.25, 
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Guilford 

THOMAS SRISWOLD HOUSE (1735), BostDn St. 
Lovely Colonial saltbox home, now a museum of 
local history. Rare craft and industrial tools 
housed In blacksmith shop at rear, Summertime: 
Wednesday-Sunday 11-5, Adults 500, children 
free. Tel: ' ^ . 

mW^' . .. ? '680). 34 Boston St. ClasaiQ 
C^;^l: ^ " jox has rare furnishings, unusual 
in'^r^r v/''\/dwork. First Amencan town clock 
rnfje here; now displayed at nearby V^hitfieid 
House. June-September: Tuesday-Sunday 10-4:30, 
Adults 600, children free: Tel: 453-9477. 

WHITFIiLD HOUSE MUSEUM, Whitfield St. New 
England'SiOldest stone house (1639-40), originally 
a parsonage, fort and community hall. Beautifully 
furnished. Excellent backdoor herb garden. May- 
November: VVednesday-Sunday 10-5; November- 
May 10-4. Closed major holidays, also Dec, 
15-Jan. 15, Adults 50^, children free. 
Tel: 453-2457. 

Haddam 

RIVEHBOAT, Riverboat cruises along the 
Connocticut River and across Long Island Sound 
depart from Steamboat Landing, Route 82. (See 
also Essex, Old Saybrook,) For schedules, rates: 
345-4507, 

THANKFUL ARNOLD HOUSi (1795), WalKley Hili, 
Interesting decor includes unusual paneling, many 
rare and beautiful period antiques. June-October: 
weekends 2-5, Free. Tel * 345-2400, 

Hadlyme 

GiLLiTTE CASTLE STATE PARK, Route ^^^8, 
Hilltop fieldstone manslonp resembling 
castle, overlooks Connecticut River. 
as private home by actor William GM^eiu^ .nter],.r 
filled with unique hand-carved flKt^jreB rrea'.ed by 
Qillatte. Memorial Day-Columbus Day; Ci'aily 11-5. 
Emission: 500. 

JONATHAN DICKERMAN HOUSE (1770), Mt, 
Carmel Ave. Unusually well preserved home, 
furnished in keeping with early family life of 
period. May to mid-October; weekends 2-5, Free. 
Tel: 248-6684. 

Hartford 

BUTLER-McCOOK HOMESTEAD (1782), 396 Main 
St. Rare historic survivor of a changing urban 
area. Architecture and furnishings reflect 
evolution in tastes from 18th century to Victorian 
period. Carriage house museum is at rear of 
house. May15-0ct. 15: dally 1-5. Adults $1, 
children 250. Tel: 247-8996. 




CONNiCTICUT HISTORICAL SOCIiTY, 1 
ilizabeth St. Exttniive museum Gol!8Ction of 
Connecticut art and furnishings, riferenc.: library 
of history and genealogy, Museum: June-Labor 
Day: weekdays 1-5; Labor Day-June: Monday- 
Saturday 1-5. Library open all year: Monday- 
Saturday 9-5 (closes Saturday noon in summer). 
Also closed major holidays, Free. Tel: 236-5621. 

NOOK FARM, Farmingiton Ave. at Forest St, 
- Restored homes of Mark Twain, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Visitor Center with special displays, 
research library. Original furnishings and decor. 
Mid-June to Labor Day: daily 10-5; Labor Day to 
mid-June: Tuesday-Saturday 9:30-4, Sunday 1-4. 
Cloyed Monday, Tuesday In January, February; 
also closed major holidays. Combined tour: adults 
$2, children $1. Groups by appt. Tel: 526-9317, 







Old State Housej Hartford. 

OLD STATE HOUSE, 800 Main St. Designed by 
Charles Bulfinch, building was State Capitol from 
1796 to 1878, then Hartford City Hall to 1915, 
Chambers now restored with many original 
furnishings. National Historic Landmark, Tuesday- 
Saturday 12-^^ Closed major holidays. Adults 500, 
children 10^. fifoups by appt.; special rates. 
Tel: 522-6766, 

STATE CAPITOL, Capitol Ave. Great gold-domed 
building became seat of government In 1878. Top 
exeAjtive offices, legislative chambers and 
facilities. Many historic displays (Lafayette's 
camp bed, many bullet-riddled battleflags, etc.). 
Tours by appt. Tel: 566-3945. 

STATE LIBRARY, Capitol Ave. (opposite State 
Capitol), Priceless historic displays; original Royal 
Charter, Colt Collection of Firearms^slK shooters 
worn by Wild Bill Hickok and Bat Masterson), 
other products and artifacts made in Connecticut. 
Weekdays 9-5, Saturday 9-1. Closed Sunday, 
major holidays. Free, Til: 666-3056. 
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WADSWORTH ATHiNEUM, 60O Main S^. 
Nationally ranked art museum; 65 gallerlas cover 
3very major period— painting, sculpture, porcelain, 
silver, glass, firearms, textiles, furniture, etc, 
Tuesday^Saturday 11-4, Sunday 1-5. Closed major 
hondays, month of August. Contribution: adults 
SI, others 500. Tel: 278-2670, 

Kent 

KENT FALLS STATE PARK, Route 7, Scenic road^ 
side parkland dominated by 200-foot cascade. 
Especially lovely in spring season. Wide path 
follows fall to the top. Picnicking, recreation area, 
small campground across road» Free. 
SLOANE^STANLEY MUSEUM KENT FURNACE. 
aES Route 7. Outstanding collection of early American 
craft and domestic tools, many dating from 17th 
century, displayed in attitudes of use. Grounds 
Include ruins of Kent Iron furnace, part of 
Connecticut's 19th century iron smelting industry. 
Memorial Day to November: Wednesday-Sunday 
10-4:30, Adults 500, children 260. Tel: 927-3849 
or 566-3005, 

Lebanon 

irp^^ JONATHAN TRUMBULL HOUSE (1735) & 
OMi REVOLUTIONARY VJtKR OFFICE, Lebanon Green, 
Home of only colonial governor to support 
independence. Many unusual design features, 
furnished with period antiques. War Office was 
used by Trumbull to direct colony's massive 
supply effort for Continental Army. National 
Historic Landmark, May-November: Tuesday- 
Saturday 1-5. Adults 500, under 12 free/ 
Tel: 642-7558, 

Litchfield 

l^mjjM LITCHFIELD HISTORICAL SOCjiTY, Litchfield 
Green, Local historical exhibits, decorative arts, 

BH**^ textiles, tpxtile machinery* pewter, other local 
crafts. Good local history research library, Mid- 
May to mid-October: Tuesday-Saturday 11-5; 
other times: Tuesday-Saturday 2-4. Closed 
January, February, major holidays. Free. 
Tel: 567-5862. 

LITCHFIELD NATURE CENTER a MUSEUM 
(White Memorial Foundation), Route 202. State's 
largest nature center (4,000 acres), many trails 
and recreation areas. Excellent nature displays in 
museum include 3,000-specle butterfly collection 
(seen by appointment). All year; Tuesday- 
Saturday 9-5; May-November: also Sunday 2-5. 
Closed Christmas, New Year's, July 4, Free, 
Guided tours by appt. Tel: 567-0015. 
TAPPING REEVE HOUSE 8l LAW SCHOOL, South 
St, America's first law school (1784); graduates 
9Sm^ Included Aaron Burr, 2 U,S. Vice Presidents, 130 
members of Congress, House has finely furnished 
period rooms. Mid-May to mid-October: Tuesday- 
Saturday 11=5, Sunday 2-5, Closed July 4, Labor 
Day Weekend. Adults $1, children 500. Group 
rates. Tel: 567-5862, 



Madjgan 

HAMMONASSET BEACH STATE PARK, Route 1. 
Largest of Connecticut's shoreline parks. Two 
mile beach, facilities for swimming, camping, 
picnicking, Concessions. Parking $1. 

NATHANIEL ALLIS HOUSE (c, 1785), Route 1. 
Also known as Bushnell Homestead, after man 
who promoted Civil Warship "Monitor/* ixcellent 
pariod rooms, collections of dolls, tools, other 
equlnment, Madison-built ship models (including 
scale model of ''Monl.or"), Mid-June to mid-Sept,: 
Wednesday-Sunday 10-5, Closed July 4. Adults 
500, children free. Tel: 245-4567. ■ 

Manehester 

CHENEY HOMESTEAD (c, 1780), 106 Hartford Rd. 
Built by farmer-clockmaker Timothy Cheney, 
Birthplace of brothers who launched Connecticut's 
once-prominent silk Industry. Many fine 18th and 
19th century furnishings, Thursday, Sunday 1-5. 
Closed major holidays. Adults 500, under 16 free 
when with adult. Tel: 643-5588, 

LUTZ JUNIOR MUSEUM, 126 Cedar St, A "do 
touch" museum to encourage self-discovery 
through handling displays and participating in 
special projects. Changing exhibits in natural : 
history, ethnology, science, Industry. Also nearby 
nature center. Tuesday-Sunday 2-5. Closed 
August, major holidays. Free. Tel, 643-0949, 

lyiarldtn 

ANDREWS HOMESTEAD (1760), 424 West Main 
riES St, Fine center-chimney saltbox filled with period 
antiques, most made in Merlden. Sunday, 
Wednesday 2-5; other by appt. Closed holidays. 
Adults $1 , children free. Tel: 237-5079, 

CASTLE CRAIG (Hubbard Park), Route 66 west. 
Great crenelated tower dominates "Hanging 
Hi/is,'' EKtraordinary view of countryside from 
Long Island Sound to central ConnectinM ^ le. 

EViiddlebury 

LAKE QUASSAPAUQ AMUSEMENT PARK, Route 
64. Family playground rides and games, good 
swimming and picnic facilities. Concessions. 
Memorial Day-Labor Day: daily; May, September: . 
Sunday only. Parking 500. 

Mlddlatown 

GENERAL MANSFIELD HOUSE (1810), 151 Main 
St. Home of Civil War Union general contains 
many personal effects, documents, period 
furnishings. Wednesday 3-5, other by appt. 
Contribution, Tel: 346-0764, 

IVIontvjIle 

Ijp^ FORT SHANTOK STATE PARK, Route 32. Site of 
Mohegan Indian village, fort of Chief Uncas, 
Indian tribal burying grounds* Picnic, recrsatlon 
facilities, All year. 
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Moodus 

AMA3A DAY HOUSi;* (iBit^. /v. ^^mr^ aiOGn. 
F-urnlshed with genoi '> ' ♦ 0 '.y j-ii/y heir- 
looms; unusual staw?; . ' ; noloworthy 
collections of ceramici , , - \' 1/ non, toys, 
mirrors, clocks. May 15-C''. 1. ]o: daily 1-5. 
Adults 50ji, children, 250. Tel: 247-8996. 

Mystic 

DENISON HOMESTEAD (1717), Poquof' r pos Ave. 
Unique interior construction reflects fivo distinct 
eras~1717 to 1910. Co.Tplctely furnisii*- fh 
Denison family l^'irlooms. June-Novenii- : laily 
1-5. other by ap;.i(. Adults $1, childi'.jn 25cf. 
Tel: 536-9248. 

DENISON PEQUOTSEPOS NATURE CENTER. 
Pequotsepos Ave. Excellent 1 25-acre sanctuar 
has self-guidinq trail for the blind, natural 
history museum with interpretive displays, April- 
November: Monday-Saturday 9-5, Sunday 1-5; 
November-April. Tjor^day-Saturday 10-5. Sunday 
1-5. Closed ma; • .olidays. Adults 500, children 
250. Tel: 536-1216. 

HARBOR CRUISE. Colorful, coal-fired steamboat 
cruises between Mystic Seaport and Mystic 
Bridge. Evening departures for Noank. For 
schedules, rates: 536-2631. 

MEMORY LANE, Olde Mistick Village, Route 27 at 
1-95. Old-time dolls and toys— American and 
European. Also antique cradles, doll houses 
(completely furnished), hobby horses. Open really. 
Adults 500. children 250. Tel: 536-3450. 

MYSTIC MARINELIFE AQUARMJiv;, Route 27 at 
1-95. Over 2,000 denizens of the deep displayed in 
uitra-modern home. Hourly dolphin and whale 
shows in 1,400-seat theater. May IS-Sept. 15: 
daily 9-8; Sept. 15-May 15: daily 9-6. Closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. Adults $3.75, 
children $175; group rates. Tel: 536-3323. 

MYSTIC SEAPORT, Route 27. Nationally 
acclaimed "living" museum, 19th century mari- 
time village with authentic ships, shops, homes, 
cra-'^s. Charles W, Morgan, last of the wooden 
wha;ors. Outstanding maritime displays.- 
planetarium. Daily 9-5 (4 In winter). Closed 
Christmas, New Year's. Adults $4.25, children 
$1.75 (slightly lower in winter). G^oup ratos. 
Tel: 536-2631. 



New Britain 

NEW BRITAIN MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, 56 
Lexington St. Outstanding collection of 18th, 19th, 
20th century American art. More than 1,500 items. 
Tuesday-Sunday 1-5. Closed major holidays. Free. 
Tel: 229-0257. 



NEW Oni TAIN'S YOUTH MUGtZUM, 20 High St. 
Exhibit;s of 'latural history, local history, othGr 
nations. Live animals, William Judd Memorial 
Ciicus Coilection. All year: Monday-FridHy 2-5; 
r;optembor-May: also Saturday 10=4. Froe. 
Tel: 225-30:n). 

i^ew Canaan 

NEW CANAAN BIRD SAMCTUAr^Y & WILDLIFE 
PRESERVE, Old Stamford FUi Woodlands cover= 
ing 18 acres with trails, ponds, brooks, bridyu .. 
Daily 8-dusk. 
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NEW CANAAN HISTORICAI 

Ridge. Main house rias costunie mu 
store, research library. Hanford-Silliman House 
(1764) next door has fine old powtorwarc: on the 
grounds are old print shop, tool museum, 19th 
century schoplhouse. Nearby John Roygrs Studio 
Museum displays work of 19th century sculptor, 
is a National Historic Landmark. Tuesday^Friday, 
Sunday 2-4. Closed liolidays. Adults $1 , children 
free. Tel: 966-1776. 

NEW CANAAN NATURE CENTER, 144 Oenoke 
Ridge. Excellent nature displays, greenhous© 
plantings, special seasonal events, trails for 
exploration. Mid-June to mid-SopL: Tuesday- 
Friday, Sunday 1-5, Saturday 10=5; mid^Sept. to 
mid-June: Tuesday-Saturday 10=5, Sunday 1-5, 
Closed Thanksgiving. Christmas, New Year's. 
Fr.^e. Tel: 966^9577 




S'lverrnine Guild ({f ArtiMs, New Canaan, 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS, 1037 Silvermine 
Rd, Outstanding galleries offer special shows 
throughout year including prestigious New 
England Exhibit. Daily 12:3" 5. Closed Thanks- 
giving, Christmas. New Year's. Free. Tel: 966-5617. 
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New Fairfield 

SQUANT2 POND STATE PARK. Route 39. 
Excellent large inland recrQflHon area fur swim - 
ming, boating. All facilities, CDncKunians, Wooded 
picnic areas along lake shore, Parking: $1. 

New Haven 

YALE UNIVERSITY, Guided tours of historic 
campus, by appointment, start at Phelps Gato- 
way, off College Ave, al New Haven Green. 
Tel; 436=8330^ 

YALE UNIVERSif Y ART GALLERY, 1 1 1 Chapel St. 
Nation's oldest college art museum. Outstanding 
collQCtions include masterworks from every major 
period of art. Tuesday-Saturday 10-5; Sunday 2=5; 
also Thursday 6-9. Closed fvionday, major 
holidays. Free. Tel: 436-0574. 

BEINECKE RARE BOOK & MANUSCRIPT 
LIBRARY (Yale), 121 Wall St. Rxt^ ->ordinary 
modern building is world's larn^ .utructuro 
devoted to special collections Many displays, 
including Gutenberg Bible. Weekdoys 8:30=4:46; 
Saturday 8:30-12:1 5, 1 :30-4:45; Sunday 2-4:45, 
Free. Tel; 436^8438. 

PEABODY fVlUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(Yaie), 1 70 Whitney Ave. Outstanding exhibits in 
geology, ecology, natural history. Largest natural 
history painting in the world. Monday-Saturday 

9- 5, Sunday 1-5. Closed major holidays. Free on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Other days: adults 
750, children 250, Tel: 436-0850. 

STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY (Yale), 120 High 
St, Central unit of university library system with 
more than six mllilon volumes=one of the world's 
largest, Mondav Thursday 8:30 am-midnight; 
Friday, Saturday 8:30-5, Sunday 2-midnight, Free. 
Tel; 436-8335. 

EAST ROCK PARK, East Rock Rd. Winding road 
leads to magnificent overview of busy New Haven 
harbor and Long Island Sound. Monument, flood= 
lighted and visible for miles at night, is memorial 
to city's war dead, 

NEW HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
114 Whitney Ave. Museum has a variety of 
historicarexhihits, research library, recreated 
colonial rooms, fine furnishings, excellent 
collection of antique dolls and toys, Tuesday- 
Friday 10-5, weekends 2-5, Closed major holidays, 
Free. Groups by appt. Tel: 562-4183. 

PARDEE-MORRIS HOUSE (1680), 325 Lighthouse 
Rd. Exceptionally well restored colonial home, 
authentically furnished. Nearby coach house has 
special displays, May-November: Monday-Friday 

10- 5, Sunday 2-5. Closed major holidays. Free, 
Tel: 467^0764. 



Wr;ST ROCK nature recreation CENTER, 
Wintorflreun Ave. Yoar-round center has native 
birds, feptlles, mammals, nature crafts buildings, 
trails, many recreation facilities. Open daily: park, 

to fiGur aflur sunset; zoo, 10'4:15. Free. 
Tel: 389'=5519, 

WINCHESTER GUN MUSEUM, 275 Winchester 
Ave, Oldest firearms museum in nation.. More than 
1 ,000 pieces covering v^.'rld wide history of 
firearms. Monday-Gatutday 9-4. Closed major 
holidays. Free, Tel: 777-7911. 

New London 

SLOCK ISLAND CRU^ISES, Dally cruincG to Ulock 
island leave pier north of railroad station. For 
schedules, rates; 442-7891 or 442-9553. 

CONNECTICUT ARBORETUM & THAMES 
SCIENCE CENTER (Connecticut College campus), 
Williams St, One of the East's finest small nature 
preserves and nature study areas, Center has 
interpretive environmental exhibits, and informa- 
tion about the arboretum. Arboretum open daylight 
hours; Center: Monday-Saturday 9-5, Sunday 1-5. 
Both free, Tel: 442-5391 (arboretum) and 
442-0391 (center), 

DESHON-ALLYN HOUSE (1829), 613 Williams SL 
Built by prominent whaling captain, house 
contains rriany original Federal furnishings. 
Nalional Historic Landmark, Tuesday-Saturday 
1-5, Sunday 2-5, Closed major holidays, (Lyman 
Allyn Museum provides guide.) Free. 
Tel: 443^2545. 

F^S^^RS ISLAND CRUISE, Dally departures for 
i-^ish|rs Island are scheduled from New London. 
For schedules, rates; 443-6851. 

HEMPSTED HOUSi (1678), 11 Hempstead St. One 
j[j[ p^ of the few remaining 1 7th century homes in 
9mk^ Connecticut. Faithful restoration based on 

detailed diary descriptions of its builder. Show- 
case of early American furnishings and utensils. 
May 15-Oct, 15; daily 1-5, Adults 500. 
children 250. Tel: 247-8996. 

LONG ISLAND CRUISES. Daily cruises to Orient 
Point, L.I,, leave from Pequot Ave, dock. For 
schedules, rates: 443-5281 or 443-5035. 

LYMAN ALLYN MUSEUM (Connecticut College 
campus), Williams St. Permanent exhibits include 
major periods of art, antiquities. Outstanding 
Baratz collection of doll houses, doll furniture, 
dolls, and toys. Tuesday-Saturday 1-5, Sunday 2-5. 
Closed major holidays. Free. Tel: 443-2545. 

MORAN NATURE CENTER & ZOO, Chester St. 
Municipal park with a fine, small zoo. Farm 
animals in barnyard setting may be visited June- 
September: daily 12-5, Park has recreation, picnic 
facilities. Open all year 9 to dusk. 



OCEAN BEACH PARK, Ocean Avu. Major 
rocmation nrea offers amusement park, ocean 
and pool swimming, miniature golf, picnicking 
and arcacJo. Memorial Day-Labor Day; 9am-1am, 
Adults 500, children 200. Farkinn: weekdays $1, 
weokonds $2. 

OLDE TOWN MILU Mill & Main Sts. Natlon^s 
oldest industrial power plant (1650), now a 
museum of Colonial manufacturing. June-Sept, 
15: Tuesday-Sunday 1-4. Free, NeartDy Nathan 
Hale Schoolhouse where patriot taught until 1775 
Is undergoing renovation. 

SHAW MANSION, 11 Blinman St. Connecticut's 
naval office during Revolutionary War. Visited by 
Washington, Lafayette and others, Restoration 
includes unique panelled cement fireplace walL 
Many Shaw family furnishings. Tuesday-Saturday 
1='4, Closed major holidays. Adults 500, children 
250. Tel: 443-1209. 

U.S, COAST GUARD ACADEMY. Mohegan Ave, 
Campus open to visitors daily 9 to sufjset. Guided 
weekend tours eviilable by appt. Training bark 
"Eagle" may be 'irded when in port. Dress 
reviews in fall b\-- \ spring. Sunday evening h.ind 
concerts in summer. Free. Tel: 443-8463. 

New Milford 

NEW MILFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 4 
Aspetuck Ave. Three-building complex on Town 
Green houses rare early portraits, miniatures, 
Indian artifacts. One house furnished in Victorian 
manner. Wednesday, Saturday 2-5. Free. 
Tel:354-30e 

Niantlc 

ROCKY NECK ST PARK, Route 156, Mile- 
long cresc ! C3;jg^onO'of New England's 
fmest, Campiny, hiking* fishing, picnicking, bath- 
houses, concessions. Parking $1. 

Norfolk 

HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN STATE PARK, Route 272 
north, and DENNIS HILL STATE PARK, Route 272 
south. Summit buildings afford magnificent views 
of surrounding Litchfield Hills. Dennis Hill 
particularly good during June laurel time. 

Norwalk 

LOCKWOOD-MATHEWS MANSION (1864). 295 
West Ave. Sixty-room, $1,5 million blend of 
French, Scottish styling. Features include 
stenciled w?''i. inlaid woodwork, parquet floors^ 
handcrafted • replaces, great central rotunda with 
skylight. Tuesday, Thursday 11-2, Sunday 1-4. 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. 
Adults $1. children 500. Tel: 838-1434. 

OLD MACDONALD'S FARM, 768 Connecticut Ave. 
(Route 1 ). Twc acre park has many tame animals, 
amusement rides, old-time general store, 
restaurant, shops. Geared for the young at heart, 
Apr. 15-Nov. 15: daily 11-6. Admission 990, rides 
500. Tel: 866-^5955, 



Ncirwlch 

\lMl.g LEFFINGWELL INN (1675), 348 Washlnnton St. 
Beautifully restored building, once a meoling 
place for patriots during Revolution, was private 
home of early industrialist Christopher Leffingweli. 
Sunmer: Tuesday-Saturday 10-12, 2-4, Sunday 
2-1; winter: weekends only 2-4, Closed major 
holidays. Adults $1, children free with adults. 
Groups by appt. Tel; p 40, 
MOHEGAN PARK & i lAL ROSE GARDEN. 

Park has small zoo, many iocreational facilities. 
Gardens In bloom May through October; particu- 
larly noted for roses In late June, early July. 

\lJ^g NORWICHTOWN HISTORIC DISTRICT (East 

Town St., Elm Ave,, Washington St.). More than 50 
pre-1800 homes in Norwich Green an^a. Includes 
that of Samuel Huntington, presldenf nf 
Continental Congress, Governor of Connecticut, 
signer of Declaration of Independenae. 
Huntington's grave is in nearby old Norwich 
Town Cemetery, 

ROCKWELL HOUSE (1818) and BACKUS HOUSE 
(1750), 42 Rockwell St, Excellent period collec- 
tions of furniture, clothing, glass, pewter, 
July-August; Wednesday 2-5, other by appt. IvjI 
887-8737, 

IMli^ ROYAL MOHEGAN BURIAL GROUNDS, Sachem 
St. Resting place of Uncas, Mohegan chief who 
gave original land for settlement of Norwich. 
SLATER MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 108 Crescent St. 
(Norwich Free Academy). American art, furnish- 
ings; Indian artifacts; Oriental, African art; 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman artifacts, September- 
May: weekdays 9-4, weekends 2-5; June-August: 
Tuesday-Sunday 1-4, Closed major holidays. Free. 
Tel: 887-2506. 

Old Lyme 

ORiNCE GRISWOLD HOUSE (1617), North 
L, .19 St, Greek Revival m.in n housed 
/i.merica's first art colony. Many paintings, 19th 
century antiques, rare china, toys, dolls. Mid-June 
to mid-September: Monday-Saturday 10-12, 1-5; 
Sunday 1-5. Adults 500, children 250. 
Tel: 434-7665, 

LYME A.^T ASSOCIATION, Main St Prestigious 
summer .gallery offers three major shows each 
season in various media. Weekdays 10-5; Sunday^ 
holidays 1-5. Adults 500, Tel: 434-7802, ^ 
NUT MUSEUM, Ferry Pd. Curator Elizabeth 
Tashjian's unusual and charming collection of 
nuts and nutwood products from all parts of the 
world displayed In a special section of her home. 
May-November: Wednesday, Saturday 2-5. 
Admission: one nut (any variety), Tel: 434''7636. 
Old Saybroofc 

RIVERBOAT. Rlverboat cruises along the 
Connecticut River and on Long island Sound 
depart from Saybrook Point, (See b\u^ Essex, 
Haddam,) For schedules, rates: 345-4507, 
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Pomfret 

WOLF DEN STATE THRK, Routo 44 nonr junction 
of Fioutos 169, IDT h <ed trail to wnodlnnri cavo 
whore young Israol l-uinam, in 1742, slew tho 
grGnt wolf that find boan prnying on sfioop hGrdy 
In thD orea. 

Redding 

PUTNAM MEMORIAL STATE PARK, junction 
Routes 58 & 107. Winlqr encampment (1778=9) of 
Gen. iBrnGi Putnam's army. Roconstructod log 
buildincis. Revolutionary War museum: also 
facilitie'^ for ftshinn. hiking, picnicking. Park opon 
all year. Museum; Moaiorlal Day-Labor Day: 12-4. 
t'ree. Tel; 938-2^85. 

Ridgefield 

ALDRICH MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART. 
258 Main St. Important yanory nf mocjorn art has 
changing exhibits, o tnnding sculpture cnurt 
Apr. 15'Dec. 15; weekunds 2-5. Weekday (groups 
only) by appL Adults ST studonts 500 
Tel: 438=4519. 

KEELER TAVERN (1733). 132 Main St. Meticulously 
restored stagecoach inn. Furnishings largely 
original. Guides dressed in Colonial costume. 
Wednesday, weekends; 2-5. Closed major 
hGlidays. Adults ST children 250. Tel; 438-5485. 

Rivarton 

HITCHCOCK MUSEUM, Route 20. Extensive 
collection of rare 19th century Hitchcock furniture 
housed in old churcli meeting house Nearby 
Hitchcock Factory mai; 'ains many "by hand" 
procedures, has showroom and gift shop. Museum 
hours:. May-Oecember: Tuesday-Saturday 10=5: 
Deceniber-May: Saturday 10^5. Free. Groups by 
appL Tel: 379-1003 or 379-8531. 

Rocky Hill 

DINOSAUR STATE PARK. West St. (N91 exit 23). 
Hundreds of dinosaur tracks from Triassic Period 
(180-225 million years agr) displayed in domed 
building. Related exhibits. Visitors may make 
souvenir plaster cast of print. Guides available for 
groups. Apr. 1-Dec. 1: 10-5 daily. Free. 
Tel; 566-2304. 

Sharen 

GAY-HOYT HOUSE (1775), Main St. Home has 
uncommon brick construction, unusual mterior 
details such as angle fireplaces in each room. 
June-October: Tuesday, Saturday 2-5. Donation. 
Tel; 364^5688, 

SCAF GALLERY, Route 343, EKcellent small 
museum of modern art has changing mixed media 
exhibits. On grounds of Sharon Playhouse, which 
offers repertory theater July-Labor Day, Summer: 
Tuesday-Sunday 2-5, also during performances. 
Free. Tel: 364-5909. 



SHARON AUDUBON CEiNTLR, Roulo 4. A 540- 
acro sanctuary with SQlf==guiding trails, fine intGr= 
protive building. Tuosday-SaUirday 9-5, Sunday 
1-5. Closed major holld " dulls $T children 
500. Tel: 364-5823. 

Simifbury 

MASSACOH PLANTATION, Rout© 10. Campus 
complex of historical buildings representing threE 
centuries of life, Exhibits Include Higley Coppers^ 
first copper coins struck in America; the Tin 
Peddler's Cart; wooden machinery that produced 
America's first safety fuses, May-November: daiiy 

1- 4. Adults $1.25, children free. Groups by appt. 
Tel: 658-2500^ 

TALCOTT MOUNTAIN STATE PARK, oft Route 
1B5. Towering 165-foot building, ones a homo of 
HeiiMleIn family, may be reached by mile-long 
hike from parking area. Excellent view of country- 
side. I ' :n\c, recreation areas. Building open 
Memorial Day-Columbus Day; grounds open all 
year. Free. 

Someis 

HKMg SOMERS MOUNTAIN INDIAN MUSEUM, TurnplkG 
g^^^ Rd. Interesting collections of Indian arts, crafts* 
^fl^ costumes, artifacts. Dally 9:30-7 (Tuesday to 6). 
Closed 'Christmas. Free, Tel: 749-4129. 

South Woodstock 

\lJmCi QUASSET SCHOOL, off Route 169, Nation's oldes 
one-room school in point of continuous service 

Wtfc. (1748-1945). Museum of early American 

elementary education. On grounds of Woodstock 
Elementary School, June-November; Saturday 

2- ^5. Donation. Tel: 928-9747. 

Stamford 

BARTLETT ARBORETUM, 151 BroukdfUeHd. 
Sixty-two acre arboretum has complete variety of 
shrubs, trees. Self-guided tours free home land- 
scape and gardening information. Grounds open 
all year8;30-sunset; buildings 8;30-4;30, Buildings 
closed holidays. Free. Tel: 322-6971. 

\UMO HOYT FARMHOUSE (Betsy Barnum House) (c, 
^690)' Bedford St. Marvelous collections of 

"Wfc- period costumes, farm and carpentry tools, 

Revolutionary and Civil War artifacts. Tuesday- 
Friday 1^5. Donation. Tel: 323-1976. 

STAMFORD MUSEUM & NATURE CENTER, Routt 
137 (Merritt Pkwy. exit 35 north). Museum displays 
jnclude minerology, Indians, dinosaurs, firearms, 
other fields. Hecksher Farm for Children has 
variety of animels for feeding, petting. Stamford 
Zoo offers everything from waterfowl to bears. 
Also planetarium, observatory. Museum, farm, 
zoo: Monday-Saturday 9-5, Sunday 2-6. 
Planetarium: weekends at 4. Adults 500, children 
250. Observatory: Friday 8-10 p.m. Parking: 
Connecticut cars 750, others $1.50. Tel: 322-1646, 



Stonington 

OLD STONINGTON LIGHTHOUSE (1823), The 
Pn'mt Interesting displays of IBth, 19th neniury 
art, whaling and fishing gear, uniforms, swords, 
firearms, toys, nnd other relics, July-Labor Day: 
Tuesday-Sunday 11-4:30, Groups by appt. 

Stratfard 

AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE THEATRE, 1850 Elm 
St. Modern buiiding based on design of Globe 
Theater in Elizabethan London. ShakespQare 
repertory mid-May to Labor Day. Shal<espeare 
costume exhibit. Madrigal singers entertain pre- 
pefformance picnickers. Tel; 378-7321, 

JUDSON HOUSE & MUSEU^ 167 Academy HilL 
1723 home, faithfully restore nd furnished. 
Good collection of farm and craft tools In cellar 
(once slave quarters). Modern museum at rear 
houses historic displays. April-November: 
Wednesdays, weekends 11-5. Closed Easter. July 
4. Adults $1. children 600. Tel: 375^4183. 

Suffitid 

HATHEWAY HOUSE (1760). Main St. Mansion and 
furnishings reflect distinct periods of ISth century 
taste. House wing (1795) has rare hand-blocked 
French walipap^r. One room signed and dated by 
creai.^.' May 15-OcL 15: daily 1-5. Adults $1, 
:hi(C"un 500. Tei; 247-8996. 

K : 'G HOUSE (1764), 234 South Main St. Early 
A.'nsiicana includes collection of Bennington 
pottery, many carriages and igons, tobacco 
room with cigar-making equipment. Special 
display of Revolutionary^ Civil War artifacts. May- 
November; Wednesday 2-4, Adults $1 . children 
free. Tel: e'^.8-^5256. 

Terryville 

LOCK MUSEt'M OF AMERICA. 114 Main St. 
Unique historic collection of 12,000 locks and 
keys from 19th century. Most made in Terryviile 
area, birthplace of lock Industry. May-November: 
Tuesday-Sunday 1:30-4:30. Other by aopt. Free. 
Tel: 589-9797. 

Tolland 

BENTON HOMESTEAD (c. 1720), Metcalf Rd. 
Center-chimney Colonial housed Hessian 
prisoners during Revolutionary ^Var. Interesting 
architectural detail, original pj.MellIng, authentic 
furnishings. A celebrated ''ghost" house. May- 
October; Monday, Wedneiday 1-4, Free. 

Uncasvllle 

TANTAQUIDQiON INDIAN MUSEUM. Route 32, 
Museum and grounds are filled with Connecticut 
Indian life and lore. Authentic wigwam, longhouse, 
stockade. May-November: daily 10-6. Donation. 
Tel: 848-9145. 



Wallingforri 

SAMUEL PARSONS HOUSE (1759), 1B0 South 
fflb^ h 'n St. Charming gambrehroofed house, once a 
stagecoach tave rn, Collections of 18th and 19th 
century furnishings, china, farm tools, firearms, 
Sunday 2-5, other by appt. Free. Tel: 269-6257, 

Warehouse Polnl 

CONNECTICUT ELECTRIC RAILWAY TROLLEY 
MUSEUM, Route 140, (1-91 , Bridge St. Exit), More 
than 30 refurbiiuied trolleys dating from 1892 
carry passengers on three-mile ride. Other 
equipment on display. All year: weekends, 
holidays 1-5; summer: Tuesday-Friday 11-4, 
Museum free. Rides: adults $1, children 500, 
Group rates. Tel: 623-7417. 

Watarbury 

TO^ MATTATUCK MUSEUM, 119 West Main St, 
Collections of local history, fine arts. Five 

m^km^ meticulously recreated rooms (four Colonial, on-r^ 
Victorian). Displays include Connecticut Artists 
Collection. Tuesday-Saturday 12-5, Sunday 2-5. 
Free. Tel; 754-5500. 

MINIATURE HOLY LAND (Pine Hill). Scores of 
miniature buildings representing Biblical 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem cover acres of central 
hillside. Towering silver cross at crest of hill can 
be seen for miles. Open all year. Donation. 

Watarford 

EUGENE O'NEILL MEMORIAL THEATER 
CENTER, Route 213. Tribute to New London-born 
playwright. Highlights are National Playwrights 
Conference and Critics Insstitute, July and August, 
Nationat Theater for the Deaf, and National 
Theatc r Institute. Open daily in season. Closed 
major holidays. Tel: 443-5378, 

HARKNiSS MEMORIAL STATE PARK, Route 213. 
Kalian-style villa once a private home, has 
cullection of Rex Brasher bird paintings. Beautiful 
formal gardens, shaded law i p'cnic areas, fine 
beach for combing, fishi: g (r o swimming). Grounds 
open all year. Mansion open Memorial Day-Labor 
Day: weekdays 10-5; weekends, holidays 10=6. 
Admission: 500 when mansion is open. 

West Cornwall 

COVERED BRIDGE, Route 128, Designed by Ithiei 
Town, in continuous service since 1837. One of 
the most photographed structures of its kind in 
New England. 

West Hartford 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM OF HARTFORD/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL CENTERS INC., 950 Trout 
Brook Dr, ixhibits on Indian, Colonial, Far Eastern 
cultures, wildlife, natural history. Marine 
aquarium, live animals, planetarium. Monday- 
Friday 2:30-5, Saturday 10-5, Sunday 1-5. ClosGd 
majo' holidays, month of September, Museum 
free. Planetarium, aquarium: adults $1.50, 
children 750. Groups by appt. Tel: 236-2961. 
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NOAH WEBSTER HOUSE & MUSEUM (c, 1700), 
227 South Main St. Birthplace of man who wrote 
'•Blue-Backed Speller" (1783) and "American 
Dictionary" (1828). ""npls frame dwt^lling now 
contains Webster* memoi;abilia. Gindes dressed in 
colonial costume. Thursday 30-4, Sunday 2-4, 
other by appt. Adults $1 , children 25^. 
Tel: 521-1939. 



m 




Westport 

NATURE CENTER FOR ENVi 'ONMENTAL 
ACTIVITIES, 10 Woodside Lane. Includes a youth 
museum, environmpntat action resource center, 
natural areas trust, environmental studies 
resources, 55=acre sanctuary with many trails 
through a variety of terrain. Monday-Saturday 9=5, 
Sunday 2-6. Free. Tel: 227-7263, 

SHErWOOD ISLAND-STATE PARK, exit 18. 
Lovely 1 VH-mile beach <nr recreation. Two large 
picnic groves near the Vi/ater. Full facilities for 
swimming, fishiny. Concessions, Parking: $1. 

Wetharsfield 

BU . T0LPH-WILLIAM8 HOUSE (c, 1690), Broad 
SL Beautifully restored garrison colonial, 
excellent period furnishings. Kitchen said to be 
the best of its period In New England. National 
Historic Landmark. May 15-Oct. 15: daily 1-5. 
Adults 500, children 250. Tel: 247-8996. 

JOSEPH WEBB HOUSE (1752), Main St. OuUtand- 
ing example of Colonial architecture. Site of 
historic strategy conference (1781) between 
Washington and Rochambeau, Fine furniture, 
fabrics, silvc^i, porcelain, National Historic Land- 
mark. Tuesday-Saturday 10-4; May 15-Oct. 15: 
alsu '"'jnday 1-4. Adults $1, special group, 
chifdren^s rates, Tel: 529-0612. 

ISAAC STEVENS HOUSE (1788), Main St, Fine 
hand-wrought fixtures, period furnishings, Special 
exhibits of old toys and ladies' bonnets. Good 
backdoor herb garden, Hours, rates, phone; see 
Webb House. 

SILAS DEANE HOUSE (1766), Main St. Built by 
member of First Continental Congress r. d 
Commissioner to France. Unique structural 
deLails, elegant furnishings. National Historic 
indmark, Hours, rates, phone: see Webb House. 

liUnglon 

.VILLINGTON WILD ANIMAL FARM. Old Farms 
Rd. Connecticut's largest wildlife farm, dedicated 
to the preservation of endangered species, Many 
rare and unusual animals. Daily lO^dusk. Adults 
S1.3S, children 750. Tel: 429^2424. 

Wilton 

WILTON HERITAGi MUSEUM (c. 1731), 249 
Danbury Rd. Distinguished Colonial home has 
local family furnishingf, fixtures of 18th, 19th 
centuries. Gallery with changing exhibits in rear 
ell. Weekends 2-5.^^4$sed in August. Donation; 
adults $1, children 250. Tel: 762=0101, ' 




Windsor 

FYLER HOUSE (c. 1640), 96 Pallsfldo Ave. One of 
oldest surviving frame houses in Connecticut, 
carefully restored, filled with period furniture and 
artifacts. Adjoining Wilson Museum contains rare 
historica! and nenealoglcal materials, April- 
December: Tuesday-Saturday 10-12, 1-4. Closed 
major holidays. Adults 500, children 150, 
Tel: 688-3813, 

OLIVER ELL.SWORTH HOMiSTEAD (1740), 778 
Paiisado Ave. Elegant home of a member of the 
Continental Congress, framer of Constitution, 
U.S, Senator, U.S. Chief Justice, Minister to 
France. House contains Gobelin tapestry 
presented to Ellswort!3 by Napoleon. May- 
November: Tuesday-Saturday 1-6. Donation. 
Tel: 688'9444, 

V<' fndsor Looks 

BRADLEY AIR MUSEUM, Route IE at Bradley 
International Airport. Exceptional collection of 
vintage aircraft=World War II to eady jets. Some 
of history's most famous planes. All year: week- 
ends, holidays 10-6; June-October: daily 10-6. 
Closed Christmas, in inclement weather. Adulta 
$1, children 500, Tel: 223-8803. 

Woodbury 

FLANDERS NATURE CENTER, Church Hill Rd. 
Extensive 830-acre sancti ^y with many trails, 
good environmental center with special displays. 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 9-5; Sunday 1-5. 
Free. Tel: 2CS-3711, 

GLEBE HOUSE (1740), Hollow Rd. Birthplace of 
American Episcopacy. Site of -^^hm h^^ 3eabury*s 
election as first bishop of Ep .r^pc^j Jhbrch in 
America. First floor an authL^.^^liCt^r' ru^tored 
home; secnnd floor a church c ^^i-Dum, Summer: 
Wednesday-Saturday 11-5, Sunday 1-5 (4 in 
winter). Free. Tel: 263-2855. 

Woodstock 

ROSELAND (1845), Route 169. P^nk Gothic Revival 
mansion built as summer cottage (its owner IovbcI 
roses). Considered to be among the finest of its 
style in New England. Many original furnishings, 
June-November; Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 
1-5. Connecticut residents $1, others $2. 



For free Connecticut vacation Information on 
places to stay, things to see and do, camping, 
golfing, salt water fishing, and special events, 
write to: 

CONNECTICUT DiPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

210 Washington St„ Hartford, CT 06106 
Edward J. Stockton, Commissioner 

In New York City vivOit the Connecticut Vacation Center, 
1268 Avenue of the Amoricas. Telephone (212) 757-4455. 
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GOIDE SHEET flO 

I 

USE VALUE M ASSESSMENT 

IN CONNECTICUT 1 




Wliit ii h hm puiposi of Public Act #0 cmoming 
thumtion Qthnif 
k Thii Aet li one of ^^viril stp tiken by thi stati 
govifnmint to prDtect ik envifonment in Connicticut. 
Iti mm ^posa is to b\p bflng a higher quality of lift 

Q, Hew wilt fM ki imptm thi mimmni^ 
k By rn^intaining areas of open ipaee bttwetn urban 
mM and througliout the country^d^i the Act in^ 
qoiirnps the visual ^epintlon of commuDin^s, proticls 
public wawr siipply ifias, enhmees air quality, pre /idss 
fecyclihg arias fcf mm di^po^al, and Irovidoi the bdi 
for niany types gf oatdoor fecroMion. The contribu^ 
tionj iriiprove th& onvironrriont for all p^splu in the 
lUte. 

0, What taciinigu^ is uied io mompM objiotii''^ ' 
A, tii ai^e^jient proeadyfai for land vhich qudiifiei 
undir rublic Act 490 are hmi upon %if value rathtr 



(:• :^PiRATIVFEX1ENSlONSiRVlCi 
CQLUGE OF AQRlCULlUftE AND NATURAL PiflOUWES 
THE UNlVtiiBliy OF CONNECTICUT jTCHRS^ 



A. Ikki m value is^eMnient, thi m hm n\m of land is 
r'lbted to its pDlential earning capaoity when uied in 
bro^d Lind u^d tkm^ which hiva been iytibllihid 
hi:;ioric3lly by Connecticut mmi Undir mM 
n::^ ummfili the m hm ^alye of land 1^ related to 
iht pQientlol salinalyo bad upon "comparabb ulif 
in a f^ir market triiif^Qtion in the town or adjacent 

Q, Can [hi M Ux hm ydhm b p^iiy iifkm^ 

k In ^ uiily ryral affi, the diffirenci will be mil, hut. In 
an iriia of rapid urbaniiiaiionp thi MiifM valui mothod 
□n hu values many limes gr^dl^r than the urn 
vahie niethod. In rnany Connectiqut town^^ the rapid 
pDpylatiin yrowih has lod to a syb^itanlial difffrinDa 
between iho twc fnnhod^. 

Qi h d not iM lliat wmy piQpk klim thi nrnkit ukd 

A. kf n^ny '/m^, our nQely has beiioved in the ability 
of ihe ''market" to bo;;i allocato mmMi When this 
conciDt i^i appli'}d to Idnd. ^zw biiievod Ihi *'bost" u^^^ 
woiild reLi:lt. ?/e m ii'wm^ mm\ fdlldde^ in iho 
prccdufi The nioj;i iiUpurtont n ihe failore of the 
*'mi.kel' [Q con^iJ^i (111 social welfare problem. 
Pflv^'o ;o^!s do not nioii^arily corrolale will with 
p::i;lic goak Hony of our currint environinenial prob^ 
\m ^leni from this divorgenci Thereforo^ a niarket 
viiye ^si^a^ioienl ba^e coyld and, hintntiCallyi oftan has 
in^Quragid detiryctipn of the envircnrnent. On Ihe^ 
Dtiior hand, tho m valyo i^^imant ba^e can direct 
ra'Du;:ei iaio mi favorable to envifonnionia! 
prcio:tion. 

C:h^r v/iikni^^t^ giv§ que^itlonable r^EiiIti The 
difiicuhy cf deriving coniparabli land day is 
gre.ii. Each cjse uniqye. for land h.i^ location and 
qii^iiiy difierenca^ whiyh caiinot bi dypliratod, Di- 
md may aho be iimited and uniqye. For m}t0, tha 
m of land for mm^ devalopmDnt ^hoyH nut imply 
thit all op?n land in the town c^n be iM at 
coniparabli pricedor similar ym 

^i'lr yaiye aimmnt may icfiiilly imlt in h 

k FfOn. . iDoial standpoint, LbiDlytily. Ai Mdity bt^ 
c^ira rnore m^m of tha need to protoct thi 
invi;:nmjnip ;he market should nsi be railed 
ypon e:<chiuviiy to in:iko crucial dociiigni on resoyrce 
1:1 the public iniirsit, wi ire alriady tikinp many 



rastfictlvi steps and paiilng many liwi whieh rogylitg 
thi production prpceii on farmi and in industries. Also, 
In the public interist, uie value ai^isfmint is one of tht ' 
valuable tooli which m be uied to encoyrage land m 
which ii consi^iint with an imprevad invironnieiit in 
the State. 

Q. Dp mnm of land \ihkh iiai bm\ tmmd on a uii 
nlm bm pay lower imi tlm iky hid bm paying? 

A, Generally, no. In most rural iroi^, m value as^esimints 
u^yally result in a tiK ai larga ai in previoui periodi, 
befori urbanlytipn ancoijraned mirket values related 
to inieniiva u^ei. Howevir, in arta^ adjacent to highly 
ufbanizad anai, use valui assessments have fOiultd in 
lower proporty taxes for qualifying bd. 

# 

Why afi tlie mil imind utkn mlm dkciid mti 
t/j^in rural areaj^ 

A. Demands for land (or industrial, riiid^ntial and similar 
Intsniive mi bid up the price of adjacent land, When 
market value a^ias.TOnt-teehniqy^s ara u^edi thi? iaji 
hm for all noarby open land imed ^r above i bat/- 
scompaiible with profitabla y;iO ignculturo and open 
ipica.. Thi land owner ii forced to sell to iicipe 
fininciai loim and thi public loses the environmantil 
benefits of low iniansity land u^a around urban areai. 

Q. Has the ra^ baia lot land hm mi in tml m^f 
k Each town i^ required toreevaluata tixablaproptrty at 
least every ten yean. Many rural luwr s raavilyatad land 
in the lite 1960'i and early IWi Applicition of the 
market value method rasultid in large Incraaias in the 
tlx bisi per aore. At tha new iax ba^ai many owiiars of 
rurdi bnd could not profitably utilise this land for low 
iritniiity m M it not boen for qualification undar . 
P./l 4?0, thoiiiandi of icrii of rural land wouhl hava 
bean fori'ad gnto tha niarkatj and the anvironiMnt 
woi Idhavidiianoratid for all people. 

Q. Doi5 ?A 490 im a speciil tlx priVilife to i i^Bdfk 
jfoypf 

k Not in thi usual san^, Any parion or pup which 
ewni land and miits ipicific qualification! it iligibli 
forthiuiyaliiiiiiissn^intrnithod. 

5 

Q. How dm I ii^d owntf obtlin uii nki mimmt 

uniBr PA 

A. A land owner must maka m innual ipplication to [b 
local tax mmt within 30 diyi of the local iiisaiinient 
date and muit miet pclfic quilificatloni, 
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»0. What ipKififi ^iMm tnml mli 

A. The main aspects of thrii mathodi of qyalitotigr! m 
asfallowi: 

1. Farm land, All land associatid with farming Qptra^^ 
im can qualify. Certain crilam, vit]\ incprre, 
npmi, and iKiitenoo of pfoduction b^iildings and 
equipniont may bo considered by tha 35j^^^f r. 

2. Forest land, Any hm oi 25 or i^iore acros 
which has boon ingpucid and qmM by ^ State 
forestir m qualify, 

3. Opon pee. Any m which may bo a p;ut or wholo 
of an area disjgniited by a local ^^m^ agency and 
the town imubk for opsn spaci Ccii; qii.iiify, 

Othgr details apply In specific cm. The land mm' 
should invistpte all r^g'jlationi 

^hodmmmmyh^mihfti: (yi/ijltind^ 
A. Thi local assessor ii the only ^mo\) who can a;i^ess 
, property In a town and apply m yalyi ratis. Bmm 
m Viiluo rates refleel the mm; pmM of lan^ in 
dmi a group of tedinically qualifid p^opl^ 
hi^ studied th^ problom and ha^ inade r^cciiiiri.'fid^^ 
lien:* to thi a^si^^ori, Aocuncy, con^isiency, ^md 
iimpljctty weri guide lines used in theso mmT^:\ih- 
tion^, Thi proceduri adopted was the capiiali^atiDn of 
annyal net ronti of, when there was insufficifnt rental 
d.i[.i \k capitaliiition of net value of annyal ooiput. 
Cciph^liiiation .of net u\m \i d widel\f occupied 
as;;?^inieniniithod, 

rate for iitlmnt ctey of hnd? 

k lb feCQmminded use valua rates for mijor clasii^ of 
kvv/ere a! follows: 

l&m A (^hde tobacco h mm^) $500.00 pDr mi^ 
Tillable B (binder tebaccOi vojiiable 
crops and poiatoii) 25Q.D0perac^^ 
1^ Tillable C{oihercjop!and& 

crophndpaiiuf?) 125.DOpiranf0 
^ Orchard 200,00 piraen 

UmTjh' Immnmpm.t^] SO.OOpof aori 
Wordbnd^^prsyt ■ 25.00 pifacn 

^ Swdn,p&W^:te l0,G0p8faQri 

Q. Has PA. 490 hm ihk to mmfM i'ti objogliVis^ 
A, It is iro c^rly lo ]\m a difinite aniwif to this q'leiiion, 
b^Cf.itc, ynti! rgeyaliiationi mony land ownen did not 
m:i -L p!ac^ la::d undif tile Act In tho mm 

m cf \'[( A^t um mkmi ihit it h^-^n^j^^j^^j ^-ny 
sol^^ yf opan ip4co kds. 



Hm problm mm in mmmtion with P.A. 490f 
A. Ma^y pmi imhht with the Ast boliod that 
^im-'^'m CQuld iak^ idvantayo of viM ^ssss^ 
ir.onti 1 y holdinf 'jid iDfjiparf^^'^l;' under it> provito 
hi ln\mm d^^vf^'spniunt. This weaji^ 



I'iin'l 

' iifl'i tf) OOfi'^f^ i:, Public A^it 152 was 
^ wuLlnlJ ^5 d cti^w^yjnL? ta^t on land 



^rwli'UerrA 



c^n/eyant:^ 



■];i^liiyiiig farm iniv^ff cp vi spo:D 



riiiiil 

a:qi!;:^iiicn Of qii^'^fbticr, whi.iiever is 
schcJyip of fiio^ (ipyjcal* j the tgtdi idk y^u \h 
shD'vn beiriw: 



'Mid 

:old 
^Dld 
lo!d 



lold 



within thefii.' ^^ifof pi^mohip 
'fV;[hin(::D!:vcGndyMf of owii^f^hip 
v/i;h!ii (ho tV;dyDarofQv/ncr:;hip 
within liis* f^: jrth yiaf uf owner^ip 
within Hii? t'fijirof Qwnnahip 
within thd sixth ;5ir ofo^vnirsbip 
v/ithih iho w^^nAi ytar of ownorEhip 
wiiWn [hii;iy!.!h yBrofownerihip 
wiihiii th&n!i;;!;yeaf olD^yneHiip 
within thi! ith year of ownership 



i^/hy wai a convpiict ejtabMad nt/iif tfiin a 
''f:e^'ptli^e cfe!;5?''ai ii done by 10/110 Dtlieriiitai? 



X' cciAvey^nce Iim eliininati^ the keeping of two mil 
of smi on overy pieDi of prpperty qualified under 
P,A. 490. Only tho^e few prspertles which are Mid 
im.^ ik tax year are ^bjcet lo thi conveyance tax, 
kmu it niu^l k pi locally before a M transfor i^ 



m'2iUrt (ha m is i^j^ tD njminiitir. Ahp thg high 
' !^;' \:\t 1^ :! ^^;b;ii.-iiila!iy p.iicr poiulty iNu i^ thg 
cfcirif^ncaiin \mi baiwosnu^lvjlii^and 
mi^^i value a^^^raonm. 



A. ?^ob:^ni of dofinition have arisen. Many h:vf boen 
m'd by court ci^es which have established pricei^nt. 
AnDthar problam hai ho^n the failure of local planning 
or conservation gfoyps to identify mm of di^iir^ble 
ct^;- pet id thereby nsrfnitting land nmm in the^;c 
mil to have u^e valya ..Es^irn^nt. This i^poct of the 



Hz\ ^nculd ba to resp full pQianiidl of 



Oj Will PA, 490 sglva oyf eninranminfii piohlmf 
A, It has bcDii and will ba of pat bdnefit. But ono dingaf 
ii to conddor it h mmt to improvimint of thi 
L^nvifonmant. It is only om imi which can bi used 
niid it can be luccisrful over a long lime pifiod only if 
it is comhined with other tooli to protect and inhanei 
the wironrninl and quality of life in Connecticiil. 

0. W]m m a linri o^ir obim inora ififormatio/i aboijf 

A. There arc n^-iny Hourcii for official infcnnition. Thi 
T^iK Commiiision und the Dipartnunt of Agricu! 
\m and Natural Risourcis in Hartford can provide 
copies of the Aoti, Mere detailed discusdon of the Acts 
can be obtained from th'* Cooparativi Exieniion 
S.^rvico of the CoIbga;of Agricuiture and Natural 
Resources it Slorrs. At the 'ounty Extension offices, 
agentii can piovide inforiDation. Write, visits or phone 
your local agont for aitence. 



I tecfiii, for ^DCioty. 



The Connectieut CcDpirgtivi l%\m.. edyCifipnil 
pfopfam^ n. ill levtii, naighbOfhood, cm-'j town, mn\i, 
m and iU% m provM on 1 non-disc : ,iy:y basis and ai 
mh m mw to all w.\\m\ fegafd is tm, color ?gt, naiional 
origin, or religion. 

$[m% Cq^vI Isiiicii in fy'*lii^fiine« gl jhe Actf o\ Ca^dr=Hs gf May 8 
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GUIDE SHEET i^ll 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ASENCIES INVOLVED IN THE AQUISITION AND PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACE 



FEDERAL 



Bureau of Outdoor Ricreation 
IJ,S. Department of the Intirlor 
600 Arch St. 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 

-administer the Land and Con- 
servation fund whose grants cover aqui- 
sltlon and development on a 50/50 basis, 

U.Sp Anny Corps of Engineers 
4Z4 Traoelo Road 
Waltham, MA 02154 

-this agency can aquire limited 
rights for flood control purDoses. 



PRIVATE 



Connecticut Audubon Society 
2325 Burr St. 
Falffield, CT 06430 

-To further the conservation of wild 
birds, mammals, and other wildlife and 
fostarinq education in natural history* 



U,S. Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service 
Mansfield Professional Park 
Route 44A 

Storrs, CT 06268 
-imall watershed program 



UiS. Department Housing and Urbv^ ^Topment 
451 7th St, S,W. 
Washington, D^C. 20410 

-ppen space Program provides 50/50 match for 
a^f' v^^ nn but not devilopront, Emphaiis is 
pU . lands that provide recreat ional and 
v1 ' . ^1 ^^ef 1n high density areas. 



Connecticut Forest and Park Assoc. 
1010 Main St, 
P,0, Sox 389 
Hartford p CT 06108 

-A voluntary organization for conserving 
forests j scenery, wndlifes and developinq natural 
resources and outdoor recreation* 



Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter 
P.O. Box-MMM Wesleyan Station 
Middletown* CT 06457 

-The statewide chapter of an organization with an active program 
to acquire and manage natural areas for scientifics educational and 
environmental uses. 



STATE 

Department of Env1ronit%ntal Protection 
State Office Building 
Hartford, CT 06115 

5tate parks 
State forests 

Local Land Trust 

Planning and Zoning Cormnlssion 

Local Conservation Commission 



Historical Society 

Public Utilities - local utilities 

water companies 

electric utility companies 

Private organizations such as counr.'y clubs, 
schools I sunfmer camps i Boy and Gir Scouts* 
4H» YHC.\ and sports clubs* 



Park or Recreation Department 
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ANNOTATED SUMMARY OF LAND PROTECTION METHODS* 



I. Regulatio n tQ pfoteet Opert Space 

Rigulatlon U diflntd as unconipinsated control of activities for 1 '-^slth, safety, 

morals, and welfflre. The state has broad powtrs to regulate human usp o . a*id Its resources. 

The itate could exaerclse either its zoning powers which in the past h?.ve r.m . lelegaJied to the 
lo?^^l level or it could excerclie Its power of eminent domain, 

A' Pol let 

1. Banning nuisances - mostly health ordinances 

2* b--;id1ng Codei » housing size, set back requiremtnts, building lot size 

3, h>'i^T)9 Requiremtnts 

nning is the major police power employed to control land use. It claisifies and 
%tes land according to permitted uses* For further details on zoning see the local 
tfnp mentation A-T unit* The many kinds of zoning are listed below: 

lar- 5 lot zoning historic district zoning 

shoreline zoning aeithetic zoning 

flOQdplaIn zoning agricultural zoning 
ODen space zoning 

4* subdivision Controls 

One form of subdivision contrt)l Is the cluster development concept. Cluster develon- 
mint Is the old New England village brought up to date. A cluster development keeps tJu 
residential density the same as the zoning requires but plans on a site basis rather than 
a lot basis in order to preserve a natural setting and maintain open ^^oa^a. In addition 
to other benifits of cluster development, land Is preserved in open space * See the Local 
nentitlon A-T unit for further deta**'^^ 



5* Critical Area Legislation - legislation to protect critical land areas ^'^ch as Inland 
wetland, coastal wetland, or pHto agricultural land. 

See Coastal Wetlands A-T unit. Uplands A-T Unit or Inland Wetlands A^T units for 
details. 

B. Taxation 

1. Preferential taxation for open space land such as P,A, 490. Use value assessment. 
See guldi sneet #8* 

2. Extractive taxes - taxes on minerals removed from land generally used to discourage mining 
Of finance land reclamation. 

3. -referential taxes to encourage forestry. 1913 Forest tax law gave private forest land 
ov^viCrs tax abatenrant and delayed tax on timber until cut. 

4. Tax penalties for contructlor? in areas where protection is daslred. 

C. Cpntj^ 1_ of De ve 1 o j?ef s 

1. State and Federal" Environmental Quality Acts covering water quality, r"- qualityt of solid 
wast^.e often set criteria for lanJ use decisions ^ affect the air or water quality 
in the area. 

2. Consumer legislation directed at land saliis, 

3. Sewer and Construction Moratoriums 

In some areas growth has been so rapid thft new development has outstripped the capacity 
of Sewage treatment plants or Is so haphazard that some coiiinunltles have passed lo^al 
^rdina^ to prevent further construction or new hookuos* to the sewer line until the 
corrniunlty has developed an orderly development plan, 

II. Aqulsltlon of Interests In Land 

A, Fee (permanent) - In the past,, the major method of acquiring and/or prr ^rv^ "^i land for open 
space use has been .by gift or purchase of fee interest (full title) by a puL iJc or private 
body, 

1. Purchasi^ full rights to the proptrty art purchased. Purchase allows unrestflcted use 
but has the disadvantage of large capital costs and large maintanence costs. 
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^CONTINUED) 

2, Gift: a citlzcn(s) donates their land to public or private cjncncy. 

F ee (yar i ahl e term) - j ^ - n 

f/ Leases: Leases permit one party to use the land of another for a set period of time. A 
fee is paid for the lease, There is no guarantee of perniansncet 1f and when the lessor 
discovers a new and profitable use for his land he may withdraw or tifmlnate thi 
lease, LeasiS are useful in the short temii but have no guarantee of oermantnce, 

2. Licences: Licences provide revacable permission to come on land and use if for specifiid 
purDose. A license to use land can be for hunting* or some other recreational activity, 
but because It is revocable, the license provides no long range orotiction of the land 
It all, 
Lg_5j than fee 
T." Incorooreal interests 

^i) Covenants running with the land: a fee owner may promise (covenant) not to use 
land for certain purposes, There are many technical problems with this mithod. 
RestrictiVi covenants need caref il leqal work to withstand test of tire. 

(h) Easements: An easement Dermlts two or more parties to simultaneously and per- 
petually hold seoarate interests and rlqhts in the same parcel of land. Easements 
are widely used by the DubHc utilities and are also conitionly found in agreements 
for riahts of way. 

i. Trespass Easiments - The basic use of these easements is to permit tresoass 
across, or on nroperty for specified purDOses such as to fish from a privately 
open bank, to hike or ride a horse across lands owned by others, or to launch 
boats. 

ii. Davelopment Easements = Development easements involve an ^reement by the private 
owner to limit his development of his land. Often this i%walves Qnly looking 

at the land as a scenic easement. 

The foll^ing is a list of the major easements which may either trespass or 
development easement or a combination of the two: 

Hunting and Fisninq Easements Trail Easemprt 

Flowaqe Easement (oennit Scenic iasei^:)/: 

flooding of land) Historic Prr ' ^r^vation Easemint 

Wetlands Easements 
Conservation Easements (see 
pamphlet - Land - the 
Most Enduring Gift) 

(c} .ntages of Easements 

i, to acquiring organization 

=cnst-should be difference between fair market value of land with the easement 
and without . 
-eeit^ment may b'^ donated 
"^^'^ f-'Tialn*; ^^n local tax roles 
r^iifttenu cost 
-V i remains productive and "alive" 
11. to the landowner 

-retention of title and remaii.^ng control of land 
"preservation of present land state 
-tax protection 

2, Dividing the ff^; - The ourchase of fee simple rights in land Includes a number of rights 
to the owner, tong other rights these Include the right to: see, trade, will, mortgage, 
lease, rent, subdivide ^ enter contracturil arrangements s grant easements, subsurface 
minerals, air space above land, develop, timber, exploit within reason etc. Often a 
landowner will .^ee one of these rights for a fee. The rights most often subject to this 
practice aryi 

Mineral rights Air rights 

Timber rights Development rights 

Water rights 



* Sources: Open Space* Alte fnatlve Legal Methods of Preservation - Central Naugatuck Valley 
Regionar Planning Agency, 1967. 

Private Aoproac hes to the Preserviitlon of Ope" Und by Russell L, Brenneman Conservation 
and Pesearch Foundation, 1967. 
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Priorities in 

Open Space Planning 

and Acquisition 



By ICilgur P. ^ymmiExivfuii^n I'tmnWr and 

MikloH J, {^troivM ^Anuimt Profimar i)fFi}mi liecrvalion 



AtTinricarm have bemi weflring ard 
ti^urifig their rnvimiinmiil with p^rnh- 
Umi rmr^y f<*f Ihra? and a half crnlih 
ri(H, liiil III** ri!Pu|ts wr<* notappareiil 
U> riiOHi {)( our populatiim until f|UiU* 
r*'r*Milly, liy lli«'ti llic w*|»arttt4! |)rtil)* 
Wmn cif \sa^U' of raw rnat^riab, iioisf, 
rriiv\dingi flrHtructiori af natiird hmw^ 
ty, it)H^ of liiimaii iiuliviihiallty, aitil 
tlir pdluiion cif 4iir, Mill, arirl irvatrr 
\m\ rfmihifiril inU> (lie une rumplc^^ 
iiirf^H ^vliirh llift'utriiH to defltroy llu* 
livualiiiity uf uur ( cnitiiu'iit. 

Many pmplt» arn now t'ager to <li* 
Minii'thing diouX l\ww problimm^ uiiil 
nnii'li liiiH IxM'ti acrtmipliBhud, ISIaiiy 
uUi^nifilH huvi' alN(» failtMK aiui tlu^ 
proldiMn.^ ciontiriur Ui grciw' faHtiT [Urn 
HolutitHiH ran \w tlvvAupvA, Wariy of 
ilw'Hi' un^iirrt'HNful «*ffcirtH wen; made 
by ^ikmI c'lti/t'iiK aiuiciiiH t(> prott'ct 
tlirir <mn rjivirurinuill. llHwally lluy 
\siTv tvmmmhh iiiformt^d* hud 



tufifls availfllilei and wert* loaded with 
energy. Itt spiU^ of lliis they (aiktl 
Very aflen ihoy failed because thi*y 
dicJ not uppreciali! the imcessity for 
cdun^liiig and informiiig the public 
aiifl developing Blroiig public opiniun 
i)t\ tile if m\i% Miire iniporiaiit, per- 
haps, they underpstinialed the Hlrength 
of tlieir □ppoMlion; the enlrenched 
inihiHlries, the puliliutti structures, tlte 
ei>m|j|aeeiit citiEan^. 

This pamplilet h prepared to sug^ 
gmi way& in wlik'h concerned citizens 
ni^y organize io combat these threats 
to our iiirroundiDgB wiihout repeating 
the mofc ubvioua errora of the past. It 
liorruws from the experience of thoie 
who tried and failed, and from those 
who tried and gucceeded, It makei no 
pretence toward answering all the 
i|ueMtionB or ^dvitig all the problems, 
hut we hope it will give a good push in 
e right direction, 



th 



thfoiigli thfir iiwii Iraih i)t^mm{imi\ 
mA piibticiitiuns. We all rtUmi mr 
(iwn hkmi mm, an<l coiiHtHValionisb 
are iiu rtioni if(w from bias lliaii ar*' 
lumhefrrniri. 

Orpni^ations mx\\ an tlii^ ^mm■ 
can Ftirejilry AniincintNm aiid tlir (:<wi- 
iicntHmt Fi)r«f5l and Park AsKiidiition 
try to puhlish fair aiui faclual 
of coiiHfrViilion prolilynij. Hmt^! iin; 
Hcora (>f bob puWishd yfarly nii 
llijf topitis oi yuur concern. Slaunt 
your library, rml m\vm m pn^ 
piTs, and orj^anixj^ diMUgHion groups 
with iii-ivkdualh aMsigTU'il U) mA, A'v 
gjisl, im*\ n'fXJrl ori hooki. llmt all do 
nol hav** (\m in rf*a*k (h I on tin: 
mailing Imln of ihr U. Drparlrrcrril 
,,f Afjkiiltun^ aiul \Uv II. Di^piirt^ 
iimiit of tiif IriU-rior, ^ 

Kaniiliariiit' ytuirm-ll with hml, 
Hialf , and ki\m\ Iuwh and n'^iulatinris 
vtfhiiih affpct ytmr pro|rrUfrK Make rer 
taiTi tliat ymir politit'ul rtf n'^M-ntativcB 
on ev^rv l<'v*'l ktM'p yoti jrifijfiiH'd on 
i^ br*:wiri|f in iIh' (amgrj^sH and in 
the slatr legi.4atun'. Ak), ^un* to 
1(1 ihm\ kntiw wlial y<)u itiiiik along 
llu-^i' lint'H, Rfnirfnirr, rnorr iiiid iii'irc 
ft!tirral inoiii<^^ arr availiiblf^ Inr ^Utr 
an<l tool totiHTValion pf(ij''>^ ^ 
iiatioiial cori^i^r\atinn b^giHlatjou may 
y vital U» yiHirKM al j»rO|frafn. 

l,(}ok arourul yuiL W|nTr a job ha'? 
\mvn wi'll doru' ir» aiiotluT U^wii Imnt 
rip ty individuals r<'^pon^iblj' arid 
b'ufii bow ihfiV did IL Take ndvaritagi' 
of iht'irexpmt'ru e. Aviud tlu if errors 
and capitalist (m thdr j^uccjw^. 

it comt*H right down U) doirg 
iht' job, n^mrnibfr Gideon's army. A 
mM mlUfmmm] group of inform^ 



od, de(liti8l<'d individimN m\ mmm- 
pliBh far mor(! than a niiillitiKlr (if 
jlMnfurrnd, Icmdy ot^nmi m{\\\m^ 
miB, Onv Of twu \nmm wliu prepare 
a piogratn tbiirouj^ldy and iiHf all 
availabb* piddin irifonnalion andaHni^t^ 
urn may aixofnpliHh miracbrH. 

\,mn evf^rylhing podhb! about 
the HpecifK' pmblnni and area. In 
devtJoping an ijpen^pace prograiti i\w 
rmi conimardment is *'Kiidw Thy 
Town!" Study all available maps. Talk 
With S,C.S. prrBonnf I and study their 
lynd'iL^' maps and adal plnitoH. Find 
out who nwnB lh<^ lanil in town, 
pjpijcially tbn larger uiidtwrlopnd an^a^ 
vMm thttr may be natiiral fealurnH 
warthy of prPSrrvatiDfi, Krad up on 
town biKlfiry; lluir!! may ^ cIuch to 
hi^jtorical siti^ lind tradilicm§ ^hich 
will app'id l() lliH piddir Imagination 
and influenct^ puldic lliinkirg if prop 
Ofly pFt!H*'nted, 

Maki' a bi«>h)gicol invfintory. Thin 
T\m\n an invt^rilory of all thu natural 
features in the tt»wn; \im\m topogram 
pby, mW lypf*^, drainag<N \m\m of 
water, animal habitat. Wm you ran 
uge spi^mal hfdp. The \m\ rrprfwmta^ 
tivt' of tbf' Park ^'i^d Fori'si Cnmniirt^ 
Rii>n, th«^ (ranif Wardt^ri orCram*^ Ili<dc)^ 
gi^t, the m^\m, ih*' prenidrnt 
of {hv lond bird dub all liav(! sptM'ial 
knowledge and skills, andiriuiit wilt be 
pleased to be ankt^d in hdp,r^pecially 
ill their speiially. 

The Selectmen or Town (lerk, 
members of lofal Ferviee chh^ ScoiJt- 
masters, Town Medical Officer, Firr 
Chid, etc, are people who can providu 
aocioM'Conomic data. They know 
where the people live, wherts the social 
and economie problems in town are 



Gnu uf till' cliiaresl of chanp 
k the rapid t'ififlppearance of the wide 
open BpareB which umi to charaeterise 
our landBcape, In Connecticut topog- 
raphy and foreslK combine tp allow 
us more priviey in our homes than we 
mi^tt find in a Hat and itm\m land, 
Hut many a coinmunity ii digcovering 
that there just m. t\o more large areas 
within their bouiularifii where people 
may hunt or fish, walk or ride liorBe» 
back, or even fat a (juiat picnic lunch. 
The pFCgfirvalion of open space h 
sudderdy of \ital concern to people 
who, until very recently^ never gave 
the matter mmm thoii^t. 

No longer can one climb the Blone 
wall and wander at will over his 
neighhor^§ farrn; it'i probably a j^hop'^ 
ping Center. And the next (arin down 
the road is in line for devebpinenl. 
Individuals eartnot be gTcpecteil to pay 
taxes ajid maintajn open ipaoe land for 
public uBi^, If there is to be guch gpace 
in th€ futiire in many Conneeticul 
towns, it nnuat be maintained by the 
public. We my "maintained" becauBC 
it Ib not always nmmty to acquire 
fee iimpla title in order to preierve 
open ipace. In fact, it can sonietimes 
be done with less cost ind difficulty if» 
one or more of leveral other ways. 

In his book THE LAST IMD^ 
SCAPE William II. Whyte writa of a 
number of approachefl to public pres» 
arvation ot open space. Vliyle de^ 
icrto various zoning prop^ama deiip^ 
ed with this purpose in mind^ gives 
wveral ipecific exawpleSj mi tells 
how and why they were lucciipful or 
failed. He diicuiies acquiiitlon of fen 
iimple title and the legislative and legal 
perils and pitfalb involved therein. 



fliyte pm into CGn^d(ierable detiil in 
describing the use of easementi, land 
tniet^, ind special tax km to protect 
opfn gpaces for long-term publib bene^ 
fit, lie also devotes a chapter to 
methodH of defending eitablished open 
gpane areas apinfit intnigion by high* 
way planners and other locals gtate, 
and federal apnciei which would take 
over such lindi for their own pur^ 
poses, Whyte'B book should be re* 
quired reading in the earliest stapg of 
opdn gpgce plannNig. 

What we have to say in this pam^ 
phlet refers ipccincilly to public pres- 
crvation of open space, it may be 
applied equally well to other eonservt- 
tion problems. 

To begin withj do not a^ume that 
enthuiiasm and coricem autortytically 
mean understanding and accompltiib- 
ment. ^hen you start out to niove the 
world of public opinion you need not 
only the lever of enthusia.^m, but a 
place to stand upon. This is built on 
facts. They must Le ably and widely 
prejentfd, not just once^ but apin, 
andagiin^and agaia 

PraparatiDn for s campiip of pub- 
lic education means first a campaip of 
self educatioii. In prtparing for a 
specific project you must be well 
informed in the broad Held of land 
uae. Read the daily papers, especially 
the editorials aiid the letters to the 
editor, Theje tell you what people 
think abcut, and \vbat they think 
about If. Certain paperi ire known for 
their special interest in conservatiori 
isiues. Read theni, but don't forget to 
read oppoiition viewi, too. Read maib 
inp from conservation organizations, 
but don't forge t the view.^ of forest 



locitod, wliu mtk siktt, what km 
m payini their mi what firrriii 
if6 not. They know whore the n!!w 
ichooli will have to p when the limi! 
eomei, and where the business anil 
induslnat pwth rnugt bko place, 
TheM ire dali which pflint to polen- 
M prohlemB in \mi utiliMtion miUt\ 
the town. 

This mcins plwiriini land m, or 
even Plini)ifi| uid Zonin| There is 
little point in op^n ipace propfDi 
unlesa they ar^ M§f^i with in eye to 
the future^ and without Plintiin| ind 
Wn| how far into the fyture can the 
eye mti Problenis of land and witer 
use often cfOM politicul boundmeB, 
mi occaiionally fe|ionaI plannini 
ipnciea anJ prQ|rirng may be in- 
volvd. 

It will be mtt la perguide the 

mother poup or ipncy ii not biddin| 
for thit mt lind for another 
Thii means lic^in| ill fores^aable uses 
of iinportint imk and determinini 
priorili^. Conceiitrale on thosa where 
die combination of public benaflt and 
b^l uie for that^ta add up to open 
spica or recr&ition, TtilB mmm public 
benefit in specific lennsof time, \m, 
not in me indefinite future. People 
will be intereit^d in an arai which 
they or their children hm^ 
fmm of such propfliis will he the 
best gupporters. 

The finding of your committee 
must k madf! public bowledp u 
mm IS they can bt properly present* 
ed, and well before public lOtion can 
be ciiy for, ^rite-up^ should be 
clear, conci§e, end intiireiiting! Use 
imagination and anlhuiiaBni; but be 
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gure to indude hwifniik lack h\v 
fkm thill early ailion induce of all 
lie public a«tancefi(n(lsuHually 




tnean a 



tilki for pregentation topupgfih(»uhl 
be brief and to ik fml Hmfi^h 
ghould have newi value. PoBte^ and 
displayg Md be nf hi^ qydity and 
with artirtic merii; if they do not 



mind. The poster ihet dominateiyoiir 
living room h swallowed up in the 
community; make enough idf? toialii^ 
rate the target area when your educa^ 
liona! campaifn itirb, Be prepared to 
Bpeak to every pup in town. Almost 
every propm chairman his pfubbni§. 
If you can off^r an intereitin| and 
dmely propam, you II have a chance 
to deliver it. 

When you pi riglit down to "who 
will do the job!'" there m two ba§if] 
choices; eilhef an exiiting orpniiiliun 
or a|eney, or a new one creited 
ipecificilly for this purpDie. It may be 
thit there iialFeidy aMfoupiuch 
ai a lervica club or ooniarvilion or 
pnintion within whoie iphare of 
interest the project lleSi In that case 
the job may be handed oyer lo a 
replir or special committge. The regl^ 
: is not whatorpni^ 



zition it ii, but who m the cornmittee 
members who will do (he work. 

If there ii no exigtin| org^niialiunj 
one may be formed, The local Com- 
munity Resource Davelopttient Agent 
of the Cooperative Extcniioii Service 
may help. Pick out prominent, efftic- 
live local people, but only if tby are 
really lold on what they are to do^ and 
are willing to work il "Token'' 
members or fpreheidi serve in im^ 



purtanl function later, but workendo 
the job! If you can |et reprenntativei 
of the local preia, radio4' V, eirclee 
actively intereBted that's tint If you 
use political figurei, keep then) bil^ 
ancod^ For open face or any p^ar 
CQMervition project to become i po 
liticil issue ein be the ^^kisaof death/^ 
if it ilraady is a pohlical iwue, by 
I ecumeniciatn, 



lie won t pt encited « 
iiiiie they know nothing ihout, Pliti 
news itoriei and ridio'T.V, CDvenie 
of the area is sMn ind ii eirty m 
pogsihje. %(tert up'' the public by 
developing |eneril iittereit In whit k 
|Ding ont who ii usin| die arei, whit 
ire the potentiali. 



iiyou cin 
talk about with enthuiiasm ind aceu^ 
raey^ ''talk it up/' hold inmll piiUic or 
privale meetinpi tailor the prc|raintc 
the public pointi}f'view, iearch out 
the mm\ attack pdnts. Don^ U 
abiid to seek new id^i it these 
meatinp, Sometifnei freih pdntMf 
view which limplify ve^ 
questioni and problemi iprin| km 
inch virgin soil. But don't "try on" 
now ideal too publicly^ Try to ^ake 
out the ''hup" and queitiofii as thor 
0U|hly a§ posiible before itirting to 
periuade the public. Avoid the nace^ 
§ity of ieiuini ^'reviied'^ prop^li. 
ThoBe ilmoit alwayg diHCcurage public 
enthuiiaim. 

Then select the plan which appein 
to have the beiitchinQeof enthuiiaslic 
puhlic acceptance, statp it as clearly 
and briefly ai possible^ and |o out and 
Mturate the cammiinity wit!) your 
campiign, 



Now il the tinie (of ifidonenient 
by those public tipm whoia tamii 
km public rilitloiti value, but who 
may not be williif to ictudly wofk m 
the pfojeet. By maklni u m^^ 
yposyUe you may cnrplli 
apietain cif in^^dyali uiil 
oifuiiiitionfi in Nipport of your 
ht don't dlluta your ideas for 
pyrpoie 10 that they in no bnff 
mkl It b better to f^t fori g9od 

poor one. Get evidenca of public: 
bvi and ^ out with 
I viiit orfuiia- 
ind ^ke your 
with i petition In hind; p 
pare simple^ direct redutioni whick 
Icoil orpniiiiicns sin lupport ind get 
niafnban of itiiidin| \& IntiodM^ 
than). Launch 1 
the bcil ind re^onn priai; 
led "Spfik Out'' rtdio^T.V. prO' 






It J not before, p la the deejici! 





reiult in 1 loit refereudwn or a defeit 
in town maetini 
wcUpref 

providei fivorible oddi for ineeesri. It 
ii importint thit open epie^ ind 
reereition areis be set aide bafoie 
biddini bf alternative uses ktomi , 
too hi|h, If you try and fail you will 
have drawn attention to valuei which 
ntiight otherwiie have gone linrecopii^ 
ed a little lonpr^ and the propertiei 
miy not be thai^ waiting for a lecond 
by.Doitn^t the ftrst time! 
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GUIDE SHEET HA 



STRATEGIES FOR PRESERVING OPEN SPACE 



The following strategies may prove to be useful If you are Interested 
In developing a program for preserving open space In your comnunlty* 

1. Focus your attention on the oreservatlon of a specific open space area, 

2. Become knowledgeable about the sub.lect of onen space Dreservatlon and 
management. Work on educating yourself and the people who will be 
working with you. 

3. Acquire Information on the site In question. Information on ownershln^ 
historical value, eKact location » unique geological features and a bio- 
logical Inventory would be valuable. 

4. Obtain copies of regional, state and federal laws which will affect your 
project. 

5. Inform the nubile of your nrooosal In a clear, concise but factual manner, 

P. Anpeal to both nubHc and political leadership for sunoort for your nro- 
posal . 

7, Focus attention on the positive goals and long term benefits to be gained 
by Individuals and the community. 



Good Luck In your efforts I 




THE AMERICAN INDIAN TREATlD THE LAND AS k TRUST PROM Hll GODS* FOR 
9,000 YEARS HE LIVED iK HARMONY WITH FIELDS AND RiVlRS, MQUNTAIHI 

AND PLAINS. 
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WORDS WORTH KNOWING 



1. BOG. Wetlands where the accumulation of sphagnum rrioss as peat results 1n a floating peat mat 
"vJfRch grows outward from the shore and eventually covers the water surface completely. 

2. CARRVING CAPACITY. Maximum population of plants, animals or humans which a given ecosystem 

can support Indeflnately. 

3. DIVERSITY. A measure of the biological complexity of a system which includes the total number 

of different kinds and the evenness of numbers of each kind. 

4. E COSYSTEM. A self-regulating and self-sustaining community of organisms considered to be 

In relatlonshiD with each other and their environment. 

5. ENVIRONMENT. The sum total of external conditions which Influence the life of an Individual 

organism or population. 

6. GREENBELT. An area of parks and unoccupied ground surrounding a town. 

7. LANDFILL. Place where earth or solid waste is dumped, usually to create new land for develop- 

ment or to dispose of garbage. 

a. MACRO-OPEN SPACE. Large areas of open space. 

9. MEGALOPOLIS. A very large continuous urban area or city belt formed by the joining or near 

joining of adjacent cities. 

10. MICRO-OPEN SPACE . Small areas of open space. 

31. MONOCULTURE. Cultivation of a single crop exclusively to the exclusion of other crops on a 
piece of land. 

1.^. NONRENEWABLE RESOURCE . A resource such as minerals, coal and oil which 1s found as a fixed , 
depletable supply in the earth. 

13. OPEN SPACE. A predoinlnatly vacant land or water area of sufficient size, utility or beauty 

that its presence 1s a public benefit. 

14. POPULATION GROWTH. Increase In population size over a period of time. 

15. RESOURCE. An economlcany useful material which Is utilized for some aspect of modern industry 

and technology. 

16. RURAL . A general term indicating the variety of habitats found In the country, Including 

farms, woodlots and meadows. 

17. RURAL-URBAN SHIFT. Modern day movement of population from the city to the rural environs 

or countryside, 

18. SUBURBAN . An area of predomlnatly housing developments, apartments and condominiums which 

usually lie in a belt oh the outskirts of an urban center. 

19. UPLAND . Elevated land which does not have standing water cooling It for any period of the year. 

20. URBAN . The Industrial and business district of a city, 

21. WETLAND . Any area which has standing or running water covering It for at least a portion of 

the year. 

22. WQODLOT. A small forest or stand of trees, usuany grown and preserved for economic and 

recreational usage. 
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Welcome to the unit on open space. In this unit^ we will be discussing the ■ 

VARIED MEANINGS AND VALUES OF OPEN SPACE, THE TERM OPEN SPACE HAS RECEIVED A GREAT 
DEAL OF USAGE DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS. QuiTE FREQUENTLY, AT TOWN MEETINGS, OR IN 
THE STATE LEGISLATURE, REFERENCE IS MADE TO THE PURCHASE OR RETENTION OF LAND FOR 

OPEN SPACE, Furthermore, environmental planning agencies at all levels of local, 

STATE, AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOCUS THEIR ATTENTION ON THE PRESERVATION, MANAGEMENT AND 
USE OF OPEN SPACE. 

Just what is open space? Why have local and state governments become so interested 

IN purchasing, preserving, AND MANAGING OPEN SPACE? ArE OPEN SPACES IN DANGER OF BEINfl 
LOST? If so, what forces or PRESSURES ARE ENDANGERING THEM? WhAT CAN WE DO TO ENSURE 
THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACE? Are THEY WORTH SAVING, OR PERHAPS ARE TRADEOFFS AC- 
CEPTABLE FOR THE LOSS OF OUR OPEN SPACE? 

The ANSWERS to many of these QUESTIONS WILL PROBABLY OCCUR TO YOU AS YOU PROCEED 
THROUGH HIS UNIT. 

You MAY BE SURPRISED TO LEARN THAT ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES FOR THE PURCHASE AND CONSERVATION OF OPEN SPACE 
HAS BEEN RELATED TO THE AMBIGUITY OF THE CONCEPT OF OPEN SPACE, ThIS STEMS FROM THE 
FACT THAT WE TEND TO PERCEIVE OPEN SPACE AS BOTH AN ENVIRONMENTAL AND A SOCIOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENON, ThaT IS, WE TEND TO ASSOCIATE OPEN SPACE WITH NATURAL ENVIRONMENTS SUCH 
AS STREAMS, WOODS, BEACHES AND AGRICULTURAL LAND, THIS IS PERHAPS THE MOST COMMON 
ASSOCIATION. In a SOCIOLOGICAL SENSE, HOWEVER, OPEN SPACE HAY REFER TO RELATIVELY 
SMALL LAND UNITS WHICH PROVIDE AVENUES OF GREENERY AND OFFER A SENSE OF RELIEF AND 
PRIVACY TO US AS INDIVIDUALS, ThUS, A CITY PARK, ZOO, CEMETARY OR EVEN A VACANT 
LOT WOULD'BE a form OF OPEN SPACE. ThE BASIC DIFFERENCES IN THE SIZE OF OPEN SPACE 

areas has led to a delineation between flacro open space and micro open space areas. 
By Macro open space we refer to large areas of undeveloped land, Micro open space 

IS then defined as relatively small areas located IN GENERALLY BUILT UP, INDUSTRIAL 
municipal, AND RESIDENTIAL AREAS, 

Despite the fact that und use planners are in general agreement that open spaCe 

is DESIRABLE, THERE EXIST MANY DIFFERENT VIEWS CONCERNING THE NATURE AND USE OF OPEN 

space, 

On GUIDE SHEET #2, THERE ARE FOUR QUOTES DESCRIBINQ INDIVIDUAL PERSPECTIVES ON Q,S,^#2 
OPEN SPACE, Read along with me as we discuss the four views of open SPACE PRESENTED 
ON GUIDE sheet #2.., AlDO LEOPOLD, ONE OF AhERICA's FIRST AND FOREMOST CONSERVATION- 
ISTS SUGGESTED THAT: "WILDERNESS 1% THE RAW MATERIAL OUT OF WHICH MAN HAS HAMMERED THE 




ARTIFACT fAlUED Cr'/ILIZATION,* SUM i 

It Is'etiy to ste where Aide LeoDold slaeid his priorities, Hw look at s11d« contrast Ltopold's - 

VIEtl WITH THAT OP IIevI YoRK WRITER RiCH/RD OOLDSTIttI WROTE I *I FIND I 'AM DI§-> 
ORIIHTID BY SPACE, MiW YoRK CitY HAS TAll8H-r HE TKi lO-lACI OF WAUI. I FflL MORE 
COMFORTABLI IN A SUBV«AY THAN IN A PlOlli WILLI tIS "nO CONCENTRATE ON S0METHIfl6 

MITH MOMENTUM THAM A LAMOSCAPE THAr HILL fiOr FLICKER OR REVOLVE. I DO NOT ABSOR& 
SCEilERYl RATHlRj IT TURNS HE MECir/riVE AND RiMOTE . If^LKING THROUGH THE WOODS^ 
I FALL INTO THAT SiLF EMCLOIIN8 COflTIMPLAtlOU WHICH ONE IRICTl TO PREVENT BORIDOH,* 

SURELY< NO GRIATES &IIPARITY COULD IXIIT THAN THAT iVlDINT BiTWIBN THiiE TWO 
VliMS, IfftlAT THiSi DIFFESIMB VIINS CF THE COKCIPT OP OMN SPAGl DO IN FACTj IS 
PRESENT US WITH A iEALIZATION OF THE DlVi^SITy OF HUMAM NEEDS AND DESIRES. ThERE- 
FCRij IN SETTINS UF AUD PLANNfNQ OPEN SPACE FOR THE PRESENT AND FlJtURE WE OUQHT TO 
PROVIDt A RICH DIVERSITY OF SPACEI WHICH WATCH THE BIVEBSITY OF HUHAN MIEDS. 

BeINS AWARE OF THIS^ THE COHNECTICUT LANXS PUNN INS COMMISSION STATED THE FOLLCW- 
INS DEFINITION OF OPEfj SPACE! "OPEpi SPACE IS eENIRALLY' UNDiVELOPEC^ OR PREDQMINATLY 
UNDEVELOPiD LAND MtilCII HAS VAUI FOR ACTIVE OR PASS IVt WCRIATION*. FURTHERMORE* 
'Hfo BE OPEN SPACE, LAliD fJEED NOT BE ENTIRELY UNDEVEOPES OR UNBUILT UPON. PARKS# 
SREENBELTSi FARMS, SOIF COUfiSEi, A BACKYARD, A ZOO, OR A CEMETARY tm ALSO 11 IN- 
GLUDID IN THE DiFIWITION OF OPEN SPACE , OPEN IPACi HAY ENCOMPASS A WIDE VARIETY CF 
LAND USES KHICH HAVE LOW ECONOrilC RETURN AND LOW FREOUEtlCY OF USE BY A SINQLE INDiyiDU'- 
AL." BecAUIE of the LOW ECCNOKIC RETURN ON THESE AREAS^ PUBLIC ACTION AND CONTROL IS 
THE MOST PROBABLE HETHOD OF PRESERVATION. NoW LOOIC AT SLIDE #2. SlI^C 9Z 

A DEFINITION VERY StrilUR TO THAT OF THE tallSlON ON OPEN SpACE HAS BEEN DEVEL- 
OPED BY METROPOLITAN BOSTON . In their OPINION, the term open iPAci does NOT describe 

A PARTICULAR TYPE OR USE OP LAfiD, IT IS SIMPLY A PREDOWINATLY VACANT UND OR WATER 
AREA OF sLfPICIENT SIZE, UTILITY OR BEAUTY THAT ITS PREaENCE IS A PUBLIC 8ENEPIT. 

Which concept of cpem space best fits your febi_inss — leppoiD*$j Goldstein's, 

^ , * J f» ^ f derillfy your pgrsonal epin spaces mi 

Boston's^ or the Cohmiss ion's? To help y6u^clafiify your peel inos towaros space in 
general, completi the activity in part 6 OP SuiDE Sheet 12. The activity focuses 

on space IN your PERSONAL, EnVIRONflENT. 

__Bioin by completins the LiiT of spaces in your personal life, Think of your movi- 

MENT THROU8H0UT THE ENTIRE BAY. IIhaT PLACES DO YOU VISIT? WhERE DO YOU FIND PEACE 
AND QUIET DURING THE DAY OR IN THI EVEMINS? VHAT SPJSCES DO YOU IN JOY MOST? MhAT ' 
PUCES DO YOU eHJOY THE LEAST? MTER YOU ARE FirjUhilD WITH YOUR LIST^ RATE EACH SPACE 

in terms of its importance to you, turn the becorder off while you thihk and viriti, 

(Pause) | 

Now THAT YOU HAVE fOCUSED YOUR ATTEflTIfiN CN THE l/ARrOUS TYPES OF SPACE WHICH ARE OP J 
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I.MPORTAMCi TO iW IN YOUR DAILY ACTIVITV, LET US IXT6N& OUR THIHKINS TO OPEN SPACE 
IK GENRAL. . 

On 0«IDt SHUT S3, TOU WILL FIND k LIST OF A VArIITY OF OPtM SPACE ARIAS, In YOUR 
ESTIMATE ARE THIS? ARIAS OPEN SPACE? HoW IMPORTANT ARi THEIE ARIAS TO YWJ? STOP THI 6.S. *3 
RECORDIRj WHILE YOU WORK ON THE ACTIVITY ON GuiDE ShEIT 13. 

As YOU LOOK AT THI LIST, TAKE NOTE OF THE FACT THAT ALL OF THESE KINDS OF SPACES 

txiST IN THE State of Connecticut, But, there is AHOTHiR,euiSTiori to bi askeb about 

THESE AREAS. . . ArE AREAS SUCH AS THESE AVAIUtLE FOR OPEN SPACE CLASS, PICATION AND USAOE? 
To ANSWER THIS AND OTHER RELATED OUISTIONS LET US CONSIDER THE CONCEPT AMD Al«S 

OF THE Connecticut Commission RieARDiNS open space in more ditail, 

After much study^ the Commission reached two basic conslusions, First, Connbct- 

ICUT IS faced with an EXPANDINe POPULATION ANDJ $EC0ND, ACKMOWLEDCED POPULATION . 
E5CPANSIQN WILL POSE A CONTINUINS THREAT TO EXISTIMQ AREAS CUSSIFIABLI AS OPEN 

tfpACE. The Connecticut Plannins Commission thirifori is callins for a ooal of 

A WIllIHUii OPEN SPACE PATTERN TO CONSIST Or AT lEAST 252 OF THE STATl's AVAILABLE 

LAmi AccoROiNe to a recent issue of the Connicticut CofisiRVATiON Reporter 

ENTITLED *ThE VANISHING LAMd" APPROJCIMATELY 700,000 ACRES OF THE STATE 's 3.1 , 

MILLION ACRES ARE OPEN SPACE. THIS AMOUNTS TO AJOUT WHICH IS WELL ABOVE THE 

6SAL SET BY THE PlANNINS COMMISSION. It IS IMPORTANT TO RIMiMBER^ HOWiVER, THAT 

HOT ALL OF THIS UNO IS PIRMANENTLY OPEN SPACE, MaNY ^CRBS OF OPEN SPACE NOT 

PROTECTED BY GOVERNMENT «<• P^l^te eonitrvatlor, organlMtlons ire eonilnueyil, biing cMverted , 

araiir'PliyfV^PHi^'R^lSin^^ OF CONNECTICUT'S PRESENT OPEN SPACE. « 

HOTE THATj iXCEPT FOR VACANT LOTS IN CITIES AND TOVINS, THE OPEN S»ACi IS IN FACT 

A KALIDIOSCOPE OF THE CoNNeCTICUT COUNTRYSIDE, CPAUII 5 SEC.) 

VhILE CQgNIZANT OF THE NEID FOR A DlVIRlITY OP OPEN SPACE LANDSCAPES* 
THE COHNiCTlCUT COMMISSION IS INTENT ON PRESERVINS SPECIAL AREAS WHICH .HAVE . ^ 

CRITICAL AND FREQUENTLY UNlOUE SCENIC* HISTORICAL^ RiCREAT!ONAL# ECOLOGICAL* 
' AND OTHER ENVIRONMINTAL QUALITIES WORTH PRlSIRVINe, AREAS WHICM ARI RECHVINO 
-KAJdR EMPHASIS INCLUDE STATE PARKS AND FORESTS, AQRICULTURAL LANDS AND INLAND' AND 
COASTAL WITLANDS, 

Land that is catiqorized as open space cam usually be Diyi&ED into two cati- 
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S'QRf £S: LOCAL MQ ReeiCMU. LOCAL OR MUNICIPAL OPEN SPACES ARE USUALLY PARKS^ 

Rici«EArio« m^s, mmumt\ arias or vacant lots that meet the niids of a 
rmHi cirit CR "cal popuution. Thi scale and size of thi jacility is desicmed 

TO gATIIFY THI flilDS OF ITS IfflEBIATE HIIGHBORS, STATI OR RESIONAL OPEN SPACE 
CAN INCWBi LOCAL OPEN iPA<i# lUT IT IS SENERALLY INTINDID TO MBIT THE NiEDS OF 
A.OFiiATIR mmm OF PEOPLE. -A STATE PARK^ FOR INSTANCI^ IS IMTENDED TO SEPyi 
MAN^TSWMS mntH THAN THE RESIDENTS OF A SINflLi TOWN. 

In 197^* THI C0NHECT1C«)T DEPARTMENT OF EmVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION PREPARED A 
StATEHIOE CCoMPSIHiNSIVi OUTDOOR RECREATION PlAN RIFERRED TO AS SCORP. ThI 

Citizens sumwar"^ of SCORP is included in your kit, SCORP is the state op Cown- 

ECTf cut's STRATIGV' FOR IMDED OUTDOOR RECREATION AND INCREASED NATURAL RESOURCE 
PROTICTIQII. Do YOU KNO« HOW MUCH OPEN SPACE IS FOUND IN YOUR COMMUNITY AND ITS 
VlCfNlTY? Use thi ACTIYITT on SUIDE shut # S, to LCCATE OPEM space AREAS NEAR . 
VOUPTGWI*. tURU THE TAPE RECORDER OFF WHILE YOU COMPLETE THE ACTIVITY ON 

Suipi Sheet 15. 

Yo*l fim KNOW WHERE THi OPEN SPACE ARIAS ARE LOCATED WITHIN AND AROUND YOUR 
COMflUt*ITV. In yoUR OVER^^IL iVALUAtlON. DID YOU FIND THE AMOUNT OF OPEN SPACE . 
^UFflCllPlT TO IHEET THE NEiDS OF YOUR COMMUNITY? Is THERE SUFFICIENT OPEN SPACE 
TO «EET THE DEHANBS WHICH AN INCRiASING POPULATION WILL PLACE ON THE AREAS IN 

mrnn % YiAPi? What c^n be done to preserve or increase the amount of open 

SP^CI AVAIUBLi TO MEMBER OF YOUR COMMUNITY? , WE WILL DIICUSS SOME POSSIBLE 
*NS*IERS to THESE flUelTIOMS LATER IN THE UNIT, 

DiSPITE THE FACT THAT CONNECTICUT PRESENTLY HAS A LARGE AHOIINT OF OPEN SPACE, 
mm PiOPLI BELIEVE THAT THERE IS CAUSE FOR CONCERN. OPEN SPACE ON A PER CAPITA 
mis IS RAPIDLY DWiHDUlNe. DURINQ THE 13 YEAR PERIOD FROM 1959 THROUGH 1972 
m%t THAN mi HALF OF ConNICTICUT's FARMS WERE SOLD OFF TO DEVELOPERS AMD LAND 
. SPE^IJUATORS . SIMILARLV. PORESTS AND WOODLOTS ARE RAPIDLY BilHS LOST AS POTENTIAL 
LOMti TiRM OPEN SPACE ARIAS. 

This brinos us to a cpitical question. What is the function and utility of 
BPEii sPAci? Or, put in a copitrary way, if open space is rapidly disappearins 

" ^mm% IT 11 BiCAUSE Ml BOM'T REALLY NEED IT. AfTER ALL. DO NOT THE PRIORITIES 
• DF IIUMNSAND tHElR TECHMflLOOICAL CIVILIZATION COME FIRST? 

TftlMK mm IT FOR A fllNUTE, HoW WOULD. YOU EXPLAIN THE MEED TO PRESERVE 
«PEli SPACe? MWY IS OPIN §PACE IMPORTANT TO A COMMUNITY? SuiOE ShEET * 6 LISTS 
tl/S FACtORS WHICH ARE COflllDERID TO BE THE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF OPEN SPACE. 
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As YOU LOOK AT DIFFEREfJT TYPES OF OPEN SPACE AREAS^ YOU WILL FIND THAT THEY ; 
PERFORM DIFFERENT FUNCTIONS. In PART B OF SUIDE SHEET 6 YOU WILL FIND A MATRIX S.S. f 

OF OPEN ARiA TYPES AND FUNCTIONS, EVALUATE EACH OPEN AREA TYPE^ AND PUT A CHECK 
IN EACH COLm WHICH REPRESENTS A FUNCTION OF THAT PARTICUUAR TYPE OF OPEN SPACE. 

Stop the recorder while you work on suide sheet # Sb» 

Let us examine each of the major functions of open space as they are presented 
IN Guide Sheet # 6 and consider the potential wtiiQHT they carry as valid reasons 

FOR OPEN SPACE PRESERVATION, 

Undoubtedly of primary importance to urban and suburban dwellers is the slide I 

UTILITY OF OPEN SPACE FOR RECREATIONAL, ACTIVITY, ThE ESTABLISHMENT OF RECREATIONAL 

such as that shown in slide #3 (PauSe) 
OPEN SPACE AREAS IS OFTEN A DIRECT RESPONSE TO CITIZEN DEMAND FOR INCREASED 
A 

RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, It BASICALLY STEMS FROM THE FACT THAT TODAY THERE 
ARE MORE PEOPLE WITH MORE MONEY AND MORE LEISURE TIME THAN THERE HAVE EVER BEEN 
BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, ThIS NEW BREED OF INDIVIDUAL PREFERS A 
COMBINATION OF SOLITARY AND FAMILY ORIENTEO RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES SUCH AS BASE* 
BALLj TENNIS, SOLFj HIKING, PICNICINGj CAMPING^ BICYCLIU8 AND BOATING , MoW LOOK 

AT SLIDE ^'^.The Connecticut Comhission is vitally interested in imcreasing the ^i.tm 0 

TOTAL ACREAGE OF STATE PARKS AND FORESTS, A SIMILAR RBSPONSE ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 

is reflected bv the nuhber of towns which have established town beaches, parks 
and nature centers , furthermore, because recreational use of open space is expected . 
to triple by the year 2o0o the aquisition of open space sufficient to meet future 
demands assumes paramount importance, /' 

The second .'iajor function of open space, the provision of an attractive slide #5 

community design, assumes particular importance on the urban and suburban level. see slide #5. 
Just why should open space be considered necessary for an attractive community 
DESIGN? The answer seems to lie in several basic human requirements, First, 

WE SEEM TO require DIVERSITY IN OUR ENVIRONMENTS. 1n FACT, WHEN OIVEN THE CHOICE, 
WE OPT FOR DIVERSITY OF OUR LANDSCAPES. ThUS URBAN AND SUBURBAN OPEN SPACE PROVIDE 
US WITH A WELCOME CHANGE OF SCENERY WHICH HELPS TO ALLEVIATE THE MONOTONY OF THE 
CONSaiTE SPRAWL. SECOND, MOST HUMANS HAVE THE SEEMINGLY INHERENT NEED FOR GREEN 
THINQS IN THEIR SURROUNDINGS, ThE CITY DWELLER MHO RAISES HOUSE PLANTS BEARS 
MUTE TESTIMONY TO THIS NEED, OR, IS IT PERHAPS A FIXTURE OF OUR EVOLUTIONARy 
HERITAGE THAT Wl REQUIRE SOME VEGETATION HOWEVER SPARSE IN OUR SURROUNDINeS? 

Third, and perhaps most important, open spaces in heavily POPULATfo and indus- 
trialized AREAS provide US WITH A SERIES OF BUFFER ZONES BETWEEN J1UMANS AND THEIR 
TECHNOLOSICAL ACTIVITIES, ThESE ACT AS SAFETY ZONES WHICH HELP SHIELD US FROM 
THE NOISE AND AIR POLLUTION GIVEN OFF BY AIRPORTS, MAJOR TRANSPORTATION ARTERIES a. 
AND HEAVY INDUSTRIES, OpEN SPACE AREAS GREATLY ALLEVIATE LEVELS CF POLLUTION BY 



ACTING AS BARRIERS TO SOUND WAVES AND DUST PARTICLES IN THE AIR, THi NEiD FOR 
AN ATTRACTIVE COHMUNm DE81SN INCORPORATIMS OPEW SPACE IS FINALLY BilNS REALIZED . 
BY TOWN AND CITY PLANNERS, RECENTLY CONSTRUCTID MODEL CITIES IN FINLAND AND 
GaNADA which incorporate THE USE OF OPEN SPACE FORMS CALLED GrEENBELTS ARE CURREM- 
TLY BEING STUDIED TO ASCERTAIN THE FEASABlLlTy OF WIDESPREAD ADOPTION. THE 
RESULTS, IT IS !<OPEDj WILL SHOW THE WAY TO EKCITINQ^ ATTRACTIVE CITIES OF THE 
FUTURE ■ 

Community design can also make a large difference in the quality and quantity 

OF OPEN SPACE IN A COHMUNm. ThE IDEA OF CUJSTtRING HOMES TOGETHER AND USING 
THi SURROUNDING SPACE AS COMMON GREENS, SQUARES CR RECREATION AREAS IS CEMTURIES 
OLD! IT IS THE PRINCIPLE OF THE EARLY NEW ENflLA«D TOWN, CLUSTER IS COHWONLY 
DEFINED AS THE REDUCTION IM SIZE OF INDIVIDUAL HOUSE LOTS IN A SUBDIVISIOM, AND 
THE COMBINING OF THIS CONSERVED LAND INTO A SHARED OPEN SPACE FOR ENVIROHHENTAL 
PRESERVATION AND RECREATIOM. ThE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF CLUSTER HOUSIUS 
WILL BE DISCUSSED IN THE SYNTHESIS AND LOCAL IMPLEMENTATION A-T UNIT. 

.For PURPOSES of this unit, let us simply say that cluster HOUSING BOES 
PERMIT THE USE OF CPEM SPACE IN COMMUNITY DESIGM, THE CONCEPT OF USING CLUSTER 
HOUSING TO PROVIDE OPEN SPACE IS ILLUSTRATED OW GUIDE SHEET ^ 7. NoTE THE OPEN 
SPACE AREAS CREATED BY CLUSTERING HOUSES IN PART A OF GUIDE SHEET # 7 IN CONTRAST 
TO THE DISTRIBUTING OF SPACE IN A NORMAL SUBDIVISION. NORMALLY, CLUSTERINS DOES 
NOT INCREASE THE NUMBER OF HOUSES IN A GIVEN LAMD AREA, BUT IT DOES CHANGE THE 
WAY IN WHICH THE LAND IS DISTRIBUTED AND USED. 

As A THIRD MAJOR FUNCTION OF OPEN SPACE, THE MAINTENANCE OF NATURAL PROCESSES 
FINDS ITS BEST APPLI CATION IN RURAL AREAS. ThIS IS PARTLY BECAUSE URGE AREAS OF 

open space' are generally needed for the harhonious biological relationships which 
are part of a maturally functioning and self maintaining and preserving ecosystem, 
Large open space areas are naturally to be found in rural areas. We are fortunate 

IN that some of THE OPEN SPACE FOUND IN RURAL AREAS TODAY IS NOT SUITED FOR DIVELOP 

hent. Examples of such open areas are steep slopes, ridges, and rocky hillsides. 
These provide us with open space which contains the necessary sued land areas plus 
The'^ded benefit of the increased diversity^of landforms. 

There are other reasons for rural open space preservation as well, As shown 

IN SLIDE #5 SOME OPEN SPACE AREAS ARE HISTORICALLY SIGNIFICANT. ThE.Y PROVIDE 

AN IMMEASURABLE COMTRIBUTION TO OUR HERITAGE AS A STATE AND AS A NATION. GENERALLY 

NO FURTHER AGREEMENTS NEED BE ADVANCED FOR THE PRESERVATION OF SUCH SITES. 

. Ill 



Guide sheet » 8 consists of the BicENTENNrAL Ebitiow of Points of Interest. 
The booklet lists DoziNs of historical points of interest in Connecticut. Take 

A FEW minutes to LOCATE SOME OPEN SPACE AREAS NEAR YOUR COMMUNITY, WHICH PR6SERVE 
historical SITES. STOP THE RiCORDER WHILE YOU LOOK AT PoiNTS OF INTEREST. 

Another criterion is rarity. Connecticut has some open space environments. 

THAT EXIST IN FEW OTHER PLACES. OnE SUCH AREA IS SHOWN IN SLIDE #7. - ThIS IS 
A SAND PUINS ECOSYSTEM. ONE OF SEVERAL TO BE FOUND ADJACENT TO THE QUINNIPIAC 

River floodpuin in Central Connecticut. It is only in sand puins that we find 

CERTAIN UNIQUE PUNTS AND ANmALS. SuCH NATURAL EHVIRONHENTS ARE PRODUCTIVE AS WILL 
AS RARE. They PROVIDE A GREAT ELEMENT OF VARIETY. I F THEY ARE NOT PROTECTED AND 
PRESERVED. THEN THE TOTAL HUMAN ENVIRONMENT BECOMES THAT MUCH LESS DIVERSE. 

Compare THE NEXT SLIDES. #8 and #9 and decide which type of environment you ^ 
pRiFER. (Pause) Stop the recorder while you view slides m and #9. 

THIRE IS OFTEN C^SION BETWEEMJHE TERMS OPEN SPACE AND NATURAL AREAS. AlL 
OPEN SPACES ARf^ltef^-W^ NATURAL CONDITIONS ARE MAINTAINED . 
OR ENCOURASED IN SO FAR AS POSSIBLE. NATURAL CONDITIONS RESULT FROM ALLOWING 
ORDINARY PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL PROCESSES TO OPERATE WITH A MINIMUM OF HUMAN 
INTERVENTION. ThE NATURE CoNSERVANCY IS A NATIONAL NEHBERSHIP ORGANIZATION DE- 
VOTED WHOLLY TO THE PRESERVATION OF CRITICAL NATURAL AREAS. GuiDE SHEET # 9 • 
CONTAINS A LIST OF SOME OF THE CRITERIA THE HaTURS CONSERVANCY USES IN EVALUATING 
THEIR SITES. ThE LIST MAY BE USEFUL TO YOU IN SELECTING NATURAL AREAS WITHIN 
YOUR COMMUNITY. YoU MAY VIANT TO CALL UPON THE NATURE CoNSERVANCY TO AID IN 
PRESERVING NATURAL AREAS. TURN OFF THE TAPE RECORDER WHILE YOU READ GUIDE SHEET 

U 9. (Pause) m ^ 

Do THE REASONS FOR PRESERVINQ OPEN SPACE OUTLINED ON GUIDE SHEET # 6 SEEM 

They ARE SO SIGNIFICANT THAT 

SIGNIFICANT TO YOU? 

THE Connecticut PLANNiNe Agency is trying to purchase additional open space and 

thereby ensure its PRESERVATION. ThEIR TASK IS BI FFICULT IN THE FACE OF EXPANDING 

popuution and rising land costs, 

Basically, population growth causes an increased demand for land. Look at 

SLIDE ?10. competition FOR AVAILABLE LAND TODAY IS SO INTENSE THAT LAND VALUES 
HAVE RISEN OVER 100 PER CENT WITHIN THE PAST TEN YEARS. HoST AFFECTED. ARE FARMS 
AND KOODLOTS LOCATED ON THE FRINGES OF URBAN AND SUBURBAN ENVIRONMENTS. SINCE THESE 
AREAS ARE EASILY DEVELOPED. WHEN THESE VALUABLE LAND AREAS ARE DEVELOPED. THEY 
BECOME THE SOURCE OF INCREASED TAX REVENUE FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Rising costs of farmino and decreasing farm profits are also responsible for 

PUTTING 'OPEN SPACE ON JHE REAL ESTATE MARKET. ALTHOUGH GROSS FARM INCOME ROSE 
BY $5.5 MILLION BETWEEN 1968 AND 1973 THE NET INCOME OF FARMERS DROPPED BY $12.2 
MILLION/ CHIEFLY BECAUSE OF INCREASED LABOR COSTS AND INFLATION, SMALL VIONDER 
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THAT FARMERS ARE DROPPING OUT OF THE FARN PICTURE AND SELLING THEIR OPEN SPACE ^ 

PROPERTIES, Farmers however^ are not the only losers^ You and h as concerned " 
citizens - and the community will also have lost a valuable resource' 

What has been done to alleviate this deplorable problem? For onEj the 
Connecticut legi suture has passed into law Public Act ^90 mho provides tax 

RELIEF TO OPEN SPACE OWNERS, 

Public Act 490 attempts to maintain open space by rmim this land basid on 

All ASSESSHENT OF ITS ''USE^' VALUE RATHER THAN "MARKET'' VALUE t UnD£R USE VALUE 
assessment^ the TAX BASE VALUE OF LAND IS RELATED TO ITS POTENTIAL EARNING CAPACITY 
KHEN USED IN BROAD LAND CUSSES UNDER THE LAW. The LAND CLASSES ARE FARM LAND/ 
FOREST LAND^ AND OPEN SPACE, UNDER MARKET VALUE ASSESSMENT^ THE TAX BASE VALUE 
OF LAND IS -RELATED TO POTENTIAL SALES VALUE BASED UPON '^COMPARABLE SALES*' IN A 
FAIR MARKET TRANSACTION IN THE TOWN, The FOLLOWING EXAMPLE I^ILL HELP EXPLAIN THE 
DiFFERENeE BETWEEN USE VALUE AND MARKET VALUE. 

Let us use a two acre pasture next to a suburban development, House lots 

IN the area have been selling at $6^000 PER ACRE, UnDER MARKET VALUE THE TWO 
ACRES OF PASTURE WOULD BE ASSESSED AT $12,000 OR $6/000/ACRE BECAUSE POTENTIALLY 
THIS IS THE VALUE OF UND IN Ati OPEN MARKET, By USE VALUE^THE SAME PARCEL WOULD BE 
. ASSESSED AT $250/ACRE TO $500/ACRE SINCE THIS IS THE VALUE THE FARMER WOULD 
RECEIVE FROM UTILIZING THE PASTURE. It IS OBVIOUS THAT IN THE S^E TOWN THE 
TAXES BASED ON USE VALUE ASSESSMENT WOULD BE LOWER THAN UNDER MARKET VALUE 
ASSESSMENT. ; 

This ^^as the purpose of the act, Legisutors reasoned that if taxes were 

LOWER ON FARM/ FORESfj AND OPEN SPACE AREAS A LAND OWNER WOUl^ BE MORE LIKELY 
TO MAINTAIN THEM IN THAT CONDITION AND THEREFORE MAINTAIN A CW^IUNITY ASSET, 

Guide sheet # 10 provides more details on Public Act ^90, It points out 

PROBLEMS VII TH THE LAW THAT HAVE BEEN CORRECTED BY SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION. TuRN 
OFF THE RECORDER WHILE YOU READ GUIDE SHEET 10, 

Public Act ^90 is only one method of encourasins the FAiNTiNANCi of adequate 
OPEN SPACE, Continued efforts by both the public and private sector are necessary 
to adequately pwn for and maintain open space areaSi On guide sheet #1L we have 
listed the public and private agencies involved in open space aquisition and 

KAHAGEMENT, If YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE ISSUE OF 

PRESERVING OR MANAGING OPEN SPACE WE SUGGEST YOU CONTACT THOSE AGENCIES LISTED 

* 

OH Guide Sheet it Ih which can aid you in your work , , • 

There are two major methods of land protect ion i Regulation to protect open 

SPACE or AQUISITION OF INTERESTS IN LAND, i/lTHIN THE REGULATION OPTIONS^ THERE 
ARE THREE SUBSECTIOMSl . THE FIRST IS THE POLICE POWER OF aoVERNHENTi REGULATIONS 
Q^f THIS TYPE INCLUDE ZONING OR SUBDIVISION CONTROLS, ThE SECOND SUBSECTION INVOLVES 




THE POWERS OF TAXATION SUCH AS PUBHC AcT 490 OR USE VALUE ASSESSMENT. AnD FINALLY, 
RH6UUTI0NS THAT CONTROL DEVELOPERS SUCH AS AIR AND WATER QUALITY ACTS, SiWlR 
MORATORIUM, OR CONSUMER LEO I SLAT I ON. 

Aquisition OF Interests in und can involve the purchase, lease or sift of land 

OR LESS THAN FULL CONTROL CAN BE OBTAINED BY EASEMENTS OR THE PURCHASE OF CERTAIN 
RISHTS IN THE PROPERTY SUCH AS AIR, MINERAL, OR DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS, 

Information about methods of open space AfauisiTiON and preservation is 

AVAILABLE IN TWO FORMS IN THIS UNIT. GUIDE SHEET #12 PROVIDES A SUMMARY OP-VARIOUS S.S. #1 
MiTHODS OF REGUUTING OPEN SPACE AND OUTLINES ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURES FOR ArauiRINNG 
INTERESTS IN LAND. ALSO INCLUDED IN THE LAND, USE DECISION HAKING KIT IS 1 ^'AMPHLET 
ENTITLED lANH. MflRT m nmiHC, 6tFT PREPARED BY THE CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF 

Environmental Protection, This pamphlet provides prospective donors of land and 

WATER with information ON THE MECHANICS OF TRANSFERRINQ OWNERSHIP OR RIGHTS IN 

LA!^D TO A PUBLIC OR PRIVATE ORGANIZATION. ThE PAMPHLET EXPUINS THE OPTIONS AND 

ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF ACCOMPLISHING THIS GOAL, VIe SUGGEST THAT YOU READ THIS 

PAMPHLET IF YOU ARE IN A POSITION TO HAKE A DONATION OF LAND TO A PUBLIC OR PRIVATE SLrDi # 

LAND TRUST OR KNOW SOMEONE WHO MIGHT BE SO INCLINED.'Sonii land In t land trust 1s shown in slidi #11. 

If MORE INFORMATION BEyOND THE GUIDE SHEET #12 AND THE PAMPHLET ARE NECESSARY, 
THERE ARE SOME EXCELLENT SOURCES IN THE BIBLIOGRAPHY WHICH PROVIDE INFORMATION ON 
THIS TOPIC. As YOU WILL RECALL, GUIDE SHEET # 11 CONTAINS A LIST OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES INVOLVED IN THE AQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF OPEN SPACE, IF WILL 
BE USEFUL REFERENCE TO REFER TO IF YOU KNOW OF A PARCEL OF LAND IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
OR STATE THAT SHOULD BE PROTECTED AS PERMANENT OPEN SPACE, 

How MAY YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS HELP ACQUIRE AND PRESERVE OPEN SPACE FOR YOUR 

COMMUNITY? Included in this unit is a booklet entitled, Pri o ritifs in Open 

$ParF PiANNTNP A^""* AmillsiTlOH. WHICH YOU OUGHT TO READ BEFORE YOU BEGIN YOUR 

OPEN SPACE CAMPAIGN, The beoklet Is Includtd as guide sheet #13. G.S, HI 

Let US outline several of the basic ideas concerning open space planning, s S #3 

An outlint of strategtes Is preiinted on flulde shitt 114. Usi th1tf as a rtferenct as wt continue our discussion. 

First, determine what your campaign will be, that is, just what open space 

PO YOU FEEL ought TO BE ACQUIRED AND PRESERVED? PERHAPS YOU HAVE READ ABOUT SOME 
JIARSH fill development TO TAKE PLACE IN YOUR AREA, Or PERHAPS A HISTORICAL 
BUILDING IS SCHEDULED TO BE DEMOLISHED TO PROVIDE A CITY PARKING LOT. In SHORT, 
RECOGNIZE A PARTICULAR GOAL - IT WILL THEN BE MUCH EASIER TO GENERATE ENTHUSIASM 

and support for your cause, 

Second, you must become knowledgeable about your subject, Unfortunately, 

ENTHUSIASM and SUPPORT COUNT FOR LITTLE UNLESS YOU CAN SHOW THAT YOU ARE WELL 
INFORMED ABOUT THE OPEN SPACE PRESERVATION ISSUE. 1n SHORT, KNOW WHAT YOU ARE 

' ' - . ""114' '"' . --iM 
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TALKING ABOUT. ThIS UNDOUBTIDLV MEANS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A RIGOROUS PROSRAM 
OF SELF-EDUCATION FOR YOU AND YOUR 6R0UP. YOU WILL WANT TO DRAW UPON MANY AVAIUBLE 
SOURCES FOR YOUR IKFORMATION. fOU WILL HAVE TO BE WELL INFORMED ABOUT PRINCIPLES 
OF OPEN SPACE PRISERVATION AND MANAGEMENT AND LAND USE IN GENERAL. NEWSPAPERS 
PROVIDi AN INITIAL STARTING POINT - NOT JUST ONE, BUT SEVERAL, PREFERABLY THOSE 
WHICH OFFER A VARIEH OF CONTRASTINQ VIEWPOINTS, NEXT OBTAIN BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS. 
PUT OUT BY CONSERVATION AGENCIES, AuSO INQUIRE AT LOCAL (AND NATIONAL) BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRIES TO OBTAIN MATERIALS IKPRESSING THEIR VIEWPOINTS. AfTER YOUR BASIC 
PERIOD OF FAMILIARIZATION, BECOME AQUAINTED WITH THE MORE TECHNICAL BOOKS AND 
RESEARCH JOURNALS WHICH MAY BE READ IN YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY, A BASIC BIBLIOSRAPHY 
OF READINS MATERIALS CAN BE FOUND AT THE END OF THE GUIDE SHEETS FOR THIS UNIT? 

After developing a readins backsround, you may find a group discussion to be a • 

PROFITABLE MEANS OF ANALVZIMe AND SYNTHESIZINS THE INFORMATION OBTAINED, 

Thirds write and obtain copies of resional. state and federal laws which will 

AFFECT YOUR PROJECT. ASK YOUR POLITICAL REPRESENTATIVE HOW THESE UWS MAY AFFECT 

your project. 

Fourth, obtain as much factual information about the specific open space area 

WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED IN. THIS IS WHERE FACTS ARE IMPORTANT, BECAUSE THEY WILL 
TEND TO INFLUENCE YOUR PUBLIC. To FIND THIS INFORMATION, STUDY SURVEY MAPS AND 
AERIAL PHOTOS. EnlIST THE AID OF LOCAL CONSERVATION OFFICERS AND BIOLOGISTS TO 
MAKE A BIOLOSICAL INVENTORY OF YOUR AREA. REMEMBER THAT THE LOCAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MAY PROVIDF INTERESTINQ AND INVALUABLE , INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR SITE.. 

After you have obtained the needed backgrpund information, you will need to 

WRITE A proposal FOR LAND PRESERVATION IN A CLEAR, FACTUAL MANNER, RE SURE 
TO INCLUDE A MAJOR SECTION ON BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE PROJECT, ThE PUBLIC, 
IS INTERESTED IN THE BENEFITS WHICH THEY, AND THEIR CHILDREN, WILL DIRECTLY DERIVE 
BY ENDORSING YOUR PROJECT, 

riOW TAKE YOUR PROJECT TO THE PUBLIC FOR ITS APPROVAL. ThIS MEANS BRINGING 
IT TO THE PUBLIC'S ATTENTION BY RADIO, TV AND NEWSPAPER COVERAGE. Hoi^ LOCAL 
MEETINGS TO AIR YOUR PROPOSAL AND DRUM UP SUPPORT AT THE SAME TIME, AFTER YOUR 
CAMPAIGN HAS GAINED MOMENTUM, APPROACH POLITITIANS FOR THEIR EimORSEMENTS, 
'PoLrTICAL LEADERS MILL READILY SUPPORT PUBLIC INTEREST PROJECTS, PARTICULARLY IF 
THEY DEAL WITH NON-PARTISAN ISSUES. Don'T NESLECT TO OBTAIN CONVINCING EVIDENCE 
OF PUBLIC SUPPORT, PETITION CAMPAIGNS FOR pAHPLi, WILL VERY FORCEFULLY SHOW THE 

interest of the public in your project. 

Preservation and hanasement of open space is a positive goal for communities 

TO WORK TbWARD. 

• Focus ATTENTION ON THE POSITIVE OOALS AND LONG TERM BENEFITS, A REALISTIC, 



BROAD BASES APPROACH TO OPEN SPACE PRESERVATION AND MANAGEMENT CAN BE UNIPYINO 
EXPERIENCE FOR A COMMUNiTY. ' GoOD LUCK IN YOUR EFFORTSf 
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